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ABSTRACT 

Student interaction patterns in eight elementary 
school classrooms were examined to investigate (1) the relationship 
between interaction patterns and sociometric indicators of friends, 
(2) th6 process by which children »«come stratified, and U) the 
structure of peer relationships in clas'srooms. Chapter 1, the 
introduction, briefly discusses the central concerns of the study. 
Chapter 2 pteseats a model of the stratification process and 
discusses a variety of factors which must be taken into account tor 
understanding this process. Chapter 3 describes the methods employed 
in the study and contains descriptions of the children and the 
classrooms studied.' Chapters 4 through" 7 present, the r.esults of the 
study Chapter 4 conceras the relationship between sociometric 
choices and actual interaction patterns; chapter 5 looks the 
structure of peer groups; cb^^pjLer 6 examines the relationship ot 
reading groups to interactiybn patterns; and chapter 7 examines the 
cross-sex interaction patterns. Each of these four chapters starts 
wih a review of the releva^it literature. Variations among- the 
clkssfDoms along certain relevant dimensions are then described. 
These variatio^is are related tO critical factors which lead to the 
variation and explain the plaint icul^r pattern found in each classroom. 
The final chapter, chapter 8, presents a summation of th^ findings, 
an elaboration of the model proposed in chapter 2, implications for 
classroom p'ractice, and suggestions for further research. 
(Author/RH) V ' 
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Chapter I ^ j 

INTRODUCTION ' . 

Imagine two elementary school classrooms^ In one. 
Students interact primarily with others of the same sex,;.' 
social class, racial or ethnic background , a-nd' abi 1 ity '.. 
level. There is a clear hierarchy of status ai^ionq the 
students, one which parallels the ability levels/.to which j 
children ^re assigned by the school. ' A nwmbfer o£^ rigid 
cliques form early in the school year and change . ^ 
infrequently. A relat.i'^ely large number of students; are 
isolated, .or at leas^ peripheral to the student peer group. 
Thus the basic social structCir'e of the c liassroom* reflects - 
'the combination of students' external group membership (sex, 
social class, and race) and school designated group 
fnembership (ability level and grade level in multi-graded 
classrooms). These characteristics become the basis of 
Status, interaction patterns, and, indeed, social identity 
in the classroom. \ ^ 

Students' experiences in ,the classroom vary depending 
.'on their group memberships. Part of this variation stems 
frpm those with whom they interact, that is, primarily with 
pthers of their own "kind." Some^ of the variation stems 
from the di f f erent-vtypes of activities students of different 
ability levels* engage in or are assighed to do. Some *of the 
variation flows from di f ferent ial treatment by the * tea<j;,her . 
The teacher tends to favor the higher status students, 
bestowing upon them the greatest share of tangible rewards 
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(highly valued privileges) , symbolic rewards (grades ) , and 
intrinsic rewards (a positive affectite relationship and 
trust). Students ar^ rewarded only for individual 
achievements and primarily in areas def ined. as important by 
the teacher or the^chool system-^usual ly for academic • 
achievement and compliant behavior. Children learn to work 
independently (^non-cooperat ively ) while remaining dependent 
on the teacher for direction and rewards. 

^ • Ik 

In the second classroom students develop several close 
friendships while- continuing to interact with a broad range 
of others. There are no isolated cliques and few isolated 
students in this classroom. Characteristics such as 'sex, 
race, ethnic background, social class, and ability level do 
not impede interaction. This situation contrasts sharply 
with the first classroom where such character i sties are the 
basis of a caste system whose boundaries can be crossed' only 
with dif f id\ulty . 

Each st\^dent in the second classroom is seen by other 
students, by ihe teacher^ and by themselves, as a unique 
individual with valued qualities. Bach student has his or 
her own set of needs and desires. All children are 
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encouraged to become independent, self --directed individuals 
who know how to .cooperate with others to achieve their own 
goals as well as group goals. ^ - . ^ 

Of course these classrooms are ideal types and no. 
classrooms will ever look exactly like either one. Yet,' the 
extent to which a classroom resembles one or the other type 
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can have impi^^rtant^ consequences for the students. It can 
affect students' acquisition of academic skills, the degree 
to. which they are independent, self-directed individuals, 
■ and their sel f -concepts . Furthermore, it can. affect the 
development of v§irious social skills including cooperative 
behavior, interaction with adults, and modes of interaction 
with others different from themselves. Finally it can have 
an impact on students' future educational careers and hence 
possibly have major implications for the direction pf 
students' lives. , 

This report focuses on. the peer network. Friendship 
groups and patterns of interaction within peer groups can \ 
have important consequences for various school and classroom 
.outcomes. The character of this network may have 
considerable impact on students' values, attitudes, and 
behavior, and it can affect a student ' s ad justment to the 
; forinal learning demands in a school by mediating teacher 
expectations and creating norms concerning appropriate ^ 
^ classroom behavior and academic performance (Glidewell et 
al., 1966; Hallinan, 1978; Schmuck, 1962; Schmuck and 
Schmuck, 1975). McCandless (1969), in a review of 
socialization literature, cla^nrB that "the peer group is. 
second only to the parents (including the siblings) in 

socializing the child. It is probably more poweTrful in 

■ / 

socialization than teachers. 

The informal peer networks which develop in classrooms 
can be quite important in transmitting many types of 
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information. For exVmple, informat^on regarding what 
academic work is supposed to be done, how to do it, and its 
'•proper'' format often is supplied by peer netwbrks. Access 

, to a variety^ of resources ^«i^lfTfie classroom depends on the 
child's position in the^ n^work, or indeed, if a child is 
connected to a network at^all: 
Summary of the Study ' ' 

This study examines student interaction patterns in 
eight elementary school classrooms. Three major goals guide 
this research. The first goal is a miethodological one. 

•Most previous research on peer networks have used 
soc iomet r ic techn iques to measure the social structure of 
the peer group. Friendship choices may indicate patterns of 

L • 

status but may not accurately reflect interaction patterns 
in the classroom. A comparison of friendship choices, as 
indicated on a« sociometric instrument, with actual 

( ' 1 4 

interaction patterns should disclose t he rec iprocal 
relationship between daily attachments and thjB status system 

r 

.that develops in a classroom. 

^ ■ 

The second goal is to analyze the classroom factors 
which perpetuate external group divisions as well as those 
which create new division based on achievement. To explore 
these issues I focus on a single external characteristic, 
sex, and a single classroom created characteristic, reading 
group membership. ' 

'fhe third goal is to use student interactions as a 
" basics for describing* patterns of peer networks and then; to 
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examine the classroom factors which affect, or possibly 
create^ those patterns. 

Achieving these goals requires a descriptive phase in 
which the relevant patterns of interaction and ' f r iendship 
choices are examined, and an analytic phase in which 
variations in patterns are related to various classroom 
characteristics. The structure of this report will parallel 
these two phases. In tt^following chapters I will describe: 

1) The relationship between friendship choices as 
indicated on a sociometric instrument and the actual . 
interaction patterns observed in everyday classroom 
sessions. 

2) The extent to which students interact with others of 
different sex, different reading group, and, in multi- 
graded classrooms, different grade levels; and, 

3) The degree to which the peer group, as indicated by 
interaction patterns, are either centrally structured 
wi€h several tighUai_i±, cliques and relatively higTf 
numbers of peripheral students or diffusely structured 
in which students interact wi many others. 
Variations* in these dimensions of peer networks will be* 

related to variations in the following classroom factors: 

a) the types of activities students engage in (activity 
structXire)^ 

b) other classroom characteristics (seating arrangement, 
grade rlevel, single or multi-graded, fixed or open 

seatii^g, teacher qualities, etc.); and, 

/ ■ ' , 
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c) school facvtrors (the use of/ cross-classroom reading 
groups). ^ 

The rest of t>ji s . chaptey/. br ie f ly discusses the central 
concerns of this study-'the relat i onship between interaction 
patterns to sociometr\c indicators of friends, the process 
by which children become stratified, and the structure of 
peer relat ionships in classrooms. Chapter II presents a 
model of the Stratification' process and/discusses a variety 
of factors whichmust be 

understanding this process.\ Chapter: Lll descr ibes the 



iken into account for 



methods employed in the study and contains" descriptions of 



the children and the classrolpms 
present the results of the st\udy 
relat ion ship .between soc iomet t ic 
interaction paVterns; Chapter \V 



studied. Chapters IV-VII 
hapter IV concerns the 
oices and actual 
oks at the structure of 



peer group; Chap\er VI examines the ^relat ionship* of reading 
groups to interact\on patterns^ /and •hapter VII examines the 



cross-Bex interact ion patterns 



The format of each of these 



four chapters is ba^sically - ider t ical . Each starts with a 
review of the relevant 1 i ter^^t uire . Variations among the 
classrooms along certain relevant dimensions are then 
described. These variatig/ns are related to critical factors 



which lead to the var iat^^on and 

/ 

pattern found in each c/Iassropml. 

The f inal c\jap tei^\ Chapter 
of the findings, an ^laborat ion 



eiTplain the particular 



VIII, presents a summation 
of the model proposed in 



Chapter II, ^mplications f#Vclassrbom practice, and 

suggestions for further research. ■ . ^ 

The Relat ionship of I nteraction 
Pgt terns > and Friendship Choices 

The foregoing discussion clearly indicates that the 

peer group plays ah important role in the life of children ^ 

in classrooift^. To study that role, accurate descriptions of 

the structure of peer groups in classrooms and an 

underst^d.ing- of the -factors that create various structures 

are" needed. Most studies have relied on sociometric 

> instruments as a means of obtaining descriptions of the 

social structure of the peer group. Typically, children are 

asked to indicate two cla^lsmateS they preferred to have sit 

near them,'- five friends with whom they would like to 

study (Gronlund, 1959), who. their best friends are, or,any 

\iumber of other such questions ascertaining who is liked, 

not liked, and who are seen as good w6rk partners.. The 

pattern of responses to these thoices are ufeed to describe 

the sociometric structure of classroom. Some children 

receive many choices by other children while some receive 

few or no choices. Status hierarchies can be discerned and 

cliques found. The responses are often correlated with 

other questions, attributes of the children, and, more 

rarely, with various student behaviors. Few studies have 

compared choices with actual interaction patterns. Yet the 

difference betveen the two is cr i t ical . ^ The interactions 

'This is the quest i on asked by the originator of the ] 
sociometric test, Jacob L. Moreno (1934). 
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that strudents have are an important part of the- process by ,5. 
•which ^he peer gfo^p^f f ec t s its members. The responses of 
others provides direbt feedback' aboat art individuals* 
behavior and ideas. These responses can promote feeliJigs o 
acceptance or^ejectiorj.\ Indeed, the symbolic interaction 
perspective of Cooley ( 1902*) and Mead" ( 1 934 ) emphasizes the , 
importance- of interactipn in the formation and maintenance 
of one's self ^concept . Furthermore, access to information, 
and^other resQurces of ten reqiii res interapt ion'' among peers. 
Socidmfetric -^instruments may be good i-mJlcators of status, 
hut they may not be particularly good indiSator^ of peer * . 
networks . In this study I compare chi Idren ' s soc iometr ic, ' 
^hoices with their actual interaction patterns. I use these 
interaction patterns as the measure of Social structure and 

s a basis for examining the- central concerns of thi^ 
study — the process of stratification and . this patterns^f 
peer netwtorks.\ ^ 
Stratif icat ioQ in the Classroom ^ 

Tp the extent that students' interactions in the 
classroom are restricted to others of their own sex, race 
and social class, societal patterns of Social divisions are 
reinforted. Most children spend isix hdUrs a day , 180 "days a 
year for twelve years in classrooms. The classroom 
re 1 nf orcement of external status oharac ter i sties therefore 



is not trivial . ' \^ 

the 

patterns* by passively allowing them to continue. They may 



Schools may do more t ha ^ simpl'j^ reinforce external 
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gqtriv^lX (though perhaps nonconsciously) bncourage such 
patterns and , f urthermor^s^oVide studentst^i th different 
leyel,s of ^resources ba^'sed .on Uife4^ group member ship.; Bowles 
and Qintis i 19761- see such di f ferentTalrixTTToFstudents^ along 

• > ■ ^ . . . : 

class and race lines as one o| the prim^try funct^ns of 
schooling in America r/ • . 

Early in their school career s most children are grouped 
by some measure^of ability, Ir most schools children in 
primary graded are'^r^pped for reading instruction. In some 
schools^this is accomplished by creating homogeneous v 
c]^asses--the best readers i^ one class and the w^st; in 
another. In classrooms with heterogeneous populations, 
children are usually, divided into readingTrCTuevement ^'^j^ 
within each^classroom.. (In many of the "homogeneously 
grouped class63 children a^so are interitally grouped for 
reading instruction.) The teacher takes turns working with 
each group ^and assigns different work depending on the 
reading groups level. Grouping for math instruction also ^ 
occurs ivi many schools and classrooms , though less ^ v ' - 
frequently' tha4 for reading. 

Actual abili^ty.is often less impQrt^ant, for ' these • 
"^groupings thein are such factors as behavioral styles^and ■ ^ 
reputatiln (see Rist, -1970, and Eder, 1981, for exampleV. 
Social class, race, pnd ethroife identity may have as much, if 
"hot more/ to do with the actual grou^S'Jtpgs than does 
ability, qpward mobility. is difficult and rare for children 



placed in low ranked groups (Rist, 1970; Grant and 
.Rothenberg, 1981). 

This grouping procedure is the first step in ,a process 

. ■ * . ■ , .J, 

of stratification which eventually leads to children being 

.1 . ,. , ' — - J 

tracked for different careers and different positions in 
society. Children begin ;to learn different ways of 
learning, behaving, arrfl inter^act ing in these groups (Grant 
and Rothenberg, 1981) . * To. the extent that peer^ irtteract ion 
patterns reflect the relevant noJErms f or each 'of these 

> 

groups, children are learning the roles appropriate to their 

track and the^ "proper" relationship among individuals of 

' ' or • ' . ■ . 

differing levels. When peer interaction patterns are 

unrelated to ^levels, of academic achi^evement and the sex, ^ 

race, and. sopial class backgrounds of ' the' chi idf en , students 

have ^ art' opportunity to learn to interact with others ^ 

different from themselves. To paraphrase John. Dewey's ^ 

commei^t about the relat i onship k^etween democracy and 

classroom life, if we want children to learn to live in, a 

pluralistic society in which members Qf different groups' 

interact with mutual respect, children must live such a life 

in their classroomsv^ 

Peer Network Structure . 

Based on studies of the soc iomet r ic structure of 

classrooms, several ' types of structuries have been described 

(Schmuck and Schmuck, 1975). In centrally structured.^ 

classrooms several children, the " stars ," receive high 

numbers pf soc iomet ric choices,- while^other children, the 
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"isolates," receive few if- -any choices. Typically such 
classrooms pont^in SevVrai; tight knit cliques'. Diffusely 
structured ' ^^ssrooms h^e a more -equal distribution of 

sociometric choices and '^ew, if any, distinct subgroups. 

' • , ' ■■'"5 
In this study, I /use interaction patterns as a basis 

for describing peer networks.. I examine the relationship of 

various classroom chibracter ist ics , particularly activity 

structures, to yaria<l:ions in the types of peer networks 

which occurred in tlfie classrooms. 

The type of network which exists in a c lassrqom , and 

the particular children who fit in the network, is quite. 

..important for the experiences tha^t children have. One ar^a 

where this may*-be cri%ical is in the flow of information. 

Teachers often give instructions, assign work, and explain 

material to the class as a whole.' My experience and 

.observations in classrooms indicate that usually onl^ some 

in the, group heprs or understands the teacher. Much ofi^-^this 

information is transmit ted by some students to others. In a 

classroom with a di If use pattern of interaction, most 

•children are likely to eventually, get the information. In 

centrally structured classrooms,/ some childtren wili' -. 

inevitably, and frequently, be left gut of the chain of 

information transmission. Furthermore, certain children 

tend to act as mediators between t'he teacher and other 

children (Grant, 1981). In centrally structured classrooms 

some children are disconnected from these mediators, while 



other children have access to them whenever they want or . 
need i t 

Clearly, the .characteristics of peer networks and the 
'stratification prpCTess are related to each other. To the 
extent that the social structure o.f the classroom is based 
on cliques of students who are the same sex and reading 
group, differenc^es among children based oh their group 
memberships are reinforced. To the extent that students 
interact with many others and with others of the opposite 
; sex and from different ability groups, the strajtif ication 
process is weakened. Indeed, the form that a peer network, 
takes may be one of . the central ways in which the 
' stratification process operates. A centrally structured 
peer network lends itself to the development, or 
perpetuation, of^^/status hierarchy. Certain Subgroups *aTid 
individuals are likely to become elites with more status, 
prestige and power than other subgroups and. individuals . 
These elites and non-^elites begin t6 learn the roles 
appropriate to their positions . This includes learning the 
proper norms of behavior between di f ferent status groups. 
One of the mor.e important such norms is that interaction 
between status levels should be limited.^ 



'.For' the rest of this r^eport the term "stratification 
pattern" refers to the degree to which interaction occurs 
among children of the same sex and reading group. "Network 
patterns" and "pattern^of peer networks" will refer to the 
patterns- of cliques, isolates, stars, or diffuseness that 
exist in classrooms as determined by who children iater^t 
with. The terms "social structure" and "interaction 
patterns" will be used interchangeably and will reffer^to the 
combination of stratification patterns and network 'patterns . 
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The primary foci of t'his study are student interaction 
patterns and. the classroom characteristics which affect 
those patterns. Thej exploration of these issues* serves two 
purposes. First, i/t meets methodological and theoretical 
concerns. The social structure of classroom peer groups is 
usually studied by means of sociometric questionnaires. 
Behavior patterns are examined less frequently. The 
relationship between these two methods is unclear., This 
study' Will compare the two. The process by which various - 
classroom characteristics affect the social structure of ..'the 
peer group is of theoretical interest. The literature on V 
attraction and friendship suggests that there are several 
key variables which affect the establishment -of, 
relationships between people. These process var igbles areT 
examined here and reformulated based on the finings of thig 
study. 

The second purpose of this research is a pi;actical one. 
The findings presented here hopefully will provide useful' 
information for teachers and other educational planners. 
The social ram.i f icat ions of various classroom practices are 
examined. The specific effects on student relationships' of 
classroom grouping procedures, types of activities, seating 
arrangements, and certain classroom rules are described. 
The use of this informat ion should help educators make plans 
for classrooms which will promote the social growth for all 
students. ' , ^ 



^ . Chapter II 

., » ' ■ ' 

INTERAC^IXON PATTERNS 

Given a,..«roiff full of stjjangers, what are the factors 
wjuctrTn flue nee who is likely to interact with whom? What 
factors make continued interaction likely? What factors 
make ^or a continuing relationship based on trust and 
respect^- or on ignorance and fear? The exploration of these 
issues is the focus of this chapter. A general discussion 
of. these issues will set the stage for a model linking 
certain variables, such as opport un i t'ies for interact ion and 
o<Mnmon interests oa which interactions are based, which 
affect the interaction patterns of students in their 
classrooms. Then, various classroom characteristics, such 
as activity structures^ seat ing arr,angement , and rulTs, 
which affect these variables will be discussed. 

If our room, full of strangers is made up of individuals 
from two or more^^Toups who are visibly different from each 
olljer in ways socially defined as important (race and sex 
differences for example), we can expect similar types o{ 
people, t^o seek each other out for interact ion . -This will be 
even more likeiy if: 1) there are major status differences 
between thk groups, or 2) there is hostility between members 
of the groups. If one or both of the above conditions are . 
met and if members of one group are in a clear minority in 
the room, those in the minority are extremely likely to seek 
each other out for interact ion Picture the situation in ^ 
which, somehow, two pin-strip suited businessmen (each 
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helding a scotch and soda) find themselves in a room full of 
pot smoking young peot)le.- I can see the two businessmen 
. making a be^line for each other even though they may be 
•complete strangers. Why? Partly for comfort ajid ^ 
protection. They are in a situation where the norms of 
interaction with the young people are probably unknown to 
them or little practiced, while they have had^much practice 
in interaction with other pin-str ipe suited businessmen. 
They also have learned from experience that other 
businessrrifen are likely to share a set of common interests 
with theiH, at least in business if nothing else. Their 
experience tells them that , in fact , they are likely to 
share many other, interests as Well.^^ 'Their*-lack of previous 
interaction with the young people combined with their 
stereotypes of young people, tells them that they are 
unlikely to have any common interests with thei young people. 
Not only do the business types think it likely that they 
will have things to talk aboubv wi th each other, but they 
also know the appropriate *form stach a convejrsat ion should 
take. They know how to talk to one another. The 
perceptions of ^the young people are likely to mirror that of 
the businessmen - and they, in turn, are likely to avoid 
contact with the businessmen. 

The first phase of interact ion, then, is likely to see 
people who are visibly similar to one another along 
dimensions socially defined as important, drawn to each 
^ other. This initial phase is based on perceived 

< » 
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similarity.* People are likely to seek a feeling of 
comfort, possible protect ion, or simply the desire to find 
someone else who shares some common interests (or least 
complementary interests^-someone you can talk with). Having 
frequently interacted with people similar to us along these 
dimensions in the past, the norms of interaction with them 
are well* known, while the norms of interaction w.ith those • 
who are "different" may not be known, and fears of acting 
inappropriately may be high. 

As two people co^fltinUe to interact with each other they 
may discover one or mdriB bases of common interest, things 
which are not immediately apparent from visual cues. This 
is true whether or^not they are/simii:ar along "the dimensions 
of visible similajity^^ However , ^ to.vfehe extent tfiat similar 
• - . people are more 11 kely to in i*t iatg; interact ions >^^^^^^^ each 

other, they are p^re likely to discover' other common grounds 
for continued interaction (for a cl>nt inuing relationship) . 
During this secqpd phase of interaction, people may 
'discover common i nterests along- a variety of dimensions 
hobbies, business interests, people they know in common, an 
interest in sports, and so forth. Peof)le may discover that 
their personal i|i^,e£|^ are complementary-- that they like each 
Other and enjo^ interacting with one another. ^Of course 

^Cross-sex interaction is a bit more complicated. Cross- 
sex interaction^ among strangers may be common in many 
situations, particularly those designated situations which 
are part of the mating dating game-parties, singles bars, 
■ ■ etc. Even here, we might expect the more comfortable 

interactions would be same-sex, while cross-sex ^ 
interaction would take the form of a foray into alien 
territory. 

I 
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they may discover that they do not like each other or that 
they have nothirrg in common. The important point is that in 
order for people who dp have mutual interests to discover 
that' fact, they , have to spend at least some time 
interacting, l^o doubt some people,^ require less time for 
this than others^ but the point' still stands* 
- ^ As individuals cont inue to interact over a period of 

time, their relationship may reach a third phase They^ may 
discover that they have deeper , underlying commonalities 
that go beyond visible s imi lar i t ies or shared intere'sts^ or 
even just liking each other. They, may find that they share 
certain basic values or ic(eals. These are intangible but " 
form the basis of trust and respect. This does not^ require 
that 'two individuals believe exactly the same thing? or have 
an identical set of values, only th^t som6 values are at 
least complementary. If nothing else, each must come to 
feel that the other is t r^ustworthy , this in itself being the 
shared value. It^ is the n9tion that trust is important and 
that it exists that becomes a shared value and belief. Note 
that this phase of a relationship does not require that 
. individuals necessarily share common interests as in^^phase 
two, or even that they particularly like one another.. It 
only requires that "they reach a state where they trust c^nd 
respect on«e another. Repeated interaction in a variety of 
situations is probably necessary for people to. discover, 

conliirm (and continually reaffirm) that they share some 

J ' 

cojjuhon values and to establish trust and respect. To the 
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.extent that people do share' interests and like each other, 
.they are likely to seek one another out for interaction in a 

variety of settings and thus more likely to reach phase 

three . 

So far I have been discussing situations in which 

/ • .. ■ 

people have free choice as to who they interact with and how 
much interaction they have with others. I have a-lso 
described phase two and phase three of relationships as if 
they occurred only ad people discover mutual interests or 
' common values that already exist. I have argued that people 
who are similar along certain socially defined dimensions 
are-rmore likely to initiate interaction with each other and 
thus are more likely to reach phases two and three of a 
relationship. But situations exist in which people who may 
be dissimilar along visible dimensions come together and 
have continuing interactions with one another. A work group 
formed to achieve orte or more tasks, is such a situation. As 
these people interact it becomes possible for them to 
discover common interests that they do have. Since they 
will continue to interact, possibly over a considerable 
length of time, perhaps years, som? in the group may 
discover that they do share common values and ideals. Since 
these people cc?ptinue to interact with each other because of 
the common task, they may discover that they share common 
values -and develop trust even if they do not share common 
interests such as hobbies. 
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In situations whe^e people'cont inue to interact over a 
period of time, reWtionships may progress by those involved 
going beyond simply discovering already existing ^"^'^ 
commonalities. If nothing else, the common t^k creates , a 
similarity of i nterest ji^' Moreover , as people work together 
they^ay .begin to construe t a set of common values , at least 
around the task at handl^nd they may begin to build trust. 

I do not mean to fitiply that simply throwing different 
types of people together for a period of time is sufficient, 
for the development of common interests and trust. That 
assumption has been one part ^ a form of contact theory. 
But the broader contact theory, in its original formulation^ 
and in some current reformulations, holds'.in addition that 
other faptors are required for contact to lead to positive 
relationships among di f ferent types Of people. If these 
factors are not present, contact, may lead to an increase in 
ditptrust and disha^ony. My point is that sustained 
interact ion i s a rf^ce'ssary condition if people are to 
discover mutual interests and values and/or build 
relationships based on trust and respect . 

The central concern of this research ^project may be 
restated irt light of the preceding discussion: What factors' 
tend to influence children in classrooms to only interact 
with other children of the same sex and ability group? What 
factors are responsible for the development of tightknit 
cliques from which many children are excluded and in which 
children practice exclusive forms of behavior? What factors 
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encourage children in classrooms to begin to interact with 

others pf the opposite sex and different ability groups and 

which /llow them the possibility of developing mutual 

respe/:t and trust? What fact/ors create classrooms in which 

all /(or most all), the children are part of-the interaction 

net/?ork thus making it possi/ble for all (or most) of the 

children to develop healthy/ relat ionships with other 

lildren? Under what circumstances will the interactions 

that children have with eaich othe^ be positiv^ and 

cooperative rather than hostile and competitive? 

The observed behavic/r of children in their classrooms 

are the data in this stddy . The amount and patterns of/ 

cross-sex, crosS-readind group,, and, where appropriate^, 

I I ^ 

cross-grade level non-pegat ive interactipn will be described 

for each classroom. The key factors influencing th^se 

patterns will be expl/ored. The major f indings of /this study 

are a description and analysis of those factors as well as 

an Understanding ofif the process by which they affect the 

classroom interacyion patfernSb 



A MODEL jOF FACTORS WHICH INFLUENCE FRIENDSHIP 
AND INTERACTION PATTERNS / 

Three general factors are usually TinJted to friendship:^ 

. Jspportunity for interaction, similarity o^l the actors, and, ^ 

in an organLfeat ional setting, the rewar^ structure. These 

are treated^ in the literature as relati/vely independent 

■ I ' • / 

component^. The implicit model which /emerges from past 

research/is shown in Figure II-1. l/will briefly look at 
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each component^ describing their^ift4ts to f r 1 e^^dsTi i p 
theories as well as their possible effects on \interact ion 
patterns. I will then present a revised modelJ which will be 
useful in exploring the areas of interest in this report. .^j^ 

i 

Opportunity • 

Much of my earlier discussion on interffjCtion is based 
on the premise that proximity and opportunity for 
interaction are, necessary conditions for interact ion • (also ' 
see Hartup, 1970). An argument somewhat s/imilar to the one 
I used linking interaction to rispect' and/ trust can be made 
for this link. From a social exchange perspective, 
increased interaction is likely ±o lead to an increase in 
1 ikinq(>because of the opportunities for /the individuals 
involved to find common interests. Thi^I Interaction -becomes 
mutually rewarding and the ensuing friendship is more , ' 
profitable than one in which obstacle^ to interaction must 
be overcome (Homans, 1961). HallinanV ( 1976) compared 
traditional c lassrooms wh ich provid^ limited opportunities 
^for interaction, an^^pen classroom^, wl)ere children have 

greater opportunit iesf^ to inter&cty She found a hierarchicerij^^ 
friendship pattern based on popularity in the traditional . 
classrooms and a more un if onanist ribut ion of popularity in 
the open classrooms. HaiiTinan and Tuma N^78) also 
speculate tbat the" more opportunity studentV had to 
interact, the greater their tendency "to bM^me friendlier 
and to maintain close friendships. .Hov^ver, their data do 
not measure actual patterns of interaction. They only infer 
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interactional differences from their structural dndex. No 
one. has tested this hypothesis directly. 

I ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . •, ■ ■ ; ■ 

Similarity ' " 

; I argued earlier ife thjf^ chapter that perceived 
similarity on criteria.socially defined as important is 
likely to lead to at least the initial phase of interaction, 
if not friendship. The idea that similar ity is an important" 
predictxjr^of friendship and liking is well supported by the 
literature (Hallinan, 1978). Similarity Rf race and 
sociometric stiitus of- students has been found to be good^ 
predictors of ftH^endship choie.es (e.g.. Singleton and Asher, 
" l977; Sfiajj, 1973). , Har tup ( 1 970 ) , in his review "of the 
'literature, reporJ:s that virtually all studies find 
cleavages in interaction based on se^nd race for childrerp 
of all ages . 

Perceived similarity may be as important, if not more 
so, than actual similarity in friendship choices (J)avitz, 
1955). This is an important po'int to keep in mind for later 
discussions in .this report. -I will be. examining factors 
which are likely to create the perception o.f simi}.arity and 
which make such similarities fJarticularly salient as a basis 
for interaction and' friendship. - 

i already have noted th^t people of ten. choose to 
, interact nith others who are similar to themselves for 
reasons such as comfort, protect ion r and the probability of 
sharing common interests. Jn a similar vein, Lambert and 
Taguchi (1956) suggest that for minority children who are in 

1 , • . t 
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a majority-dominated classroom, minority status is ih itself 
a threatening situation, and they are likely^ to seek others 
of the same minority because these others provide cues' which 

have been associated previously with nurturance and support* 

II * 
Reward Structures 

A characteristic of classrooms which may affect peer 

interaction and* friendship choices is the reward structure. 

Reward structures which are comparative — those in wliich 

rewards are based on a student ' s .per formance rela^tive to 

other students' performances — tend to create a competitive 

.climate and a hierarchical social structure based on 

achievement (Hallihan, 197B) . This is even more likely when 

rewards ia such a system are public. In this way, the 

reward structure of a classroom may be quit'e influential in 

determining the relative status of individuals in the 

l^lassiroom. Statqs in itself can affect friendship and 

interaction patterns. Hi^h status individuals are likely to 

attract the esteem and affection of others (Hallinan, 1978). 

Moreover., a hierarchical social structure may influence 

friendship c'hoices and interaction patterns by providing a 

basis for perceived similarity. When students are aware of 




their posi^ii6n within\the social structure of a classroom » 
(and according -to Schmuc k , 1 962 , they usually are), 
perceived st^tus level may rule out friendships with those 
too far above or below one in the status hierarchy. 

Classrooms with non-competitive reward structures tend 
to have fewer "very popular" students and fewer isolates ' 
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than classrooms with competitive revrard structures. These 
groups are less exclusiv^and have more overlapping ,memt)ers 
(Hall'inan, 1978; King, 1953), , 

Stendter, et , al. ( 1951 ), working .with seven year olds, 
found that a more consolidated,', friendly pattern of'peer^ 
interactions occurred when individual were rewarded for the 
group product rather than individual products. Phillips and 
D'Amico (1956^ found that fourth graders were more cohesive^ 
iri experimental groups which were rewarded, for cooperation 
than in the groups rewarded for individual achievement. 

DeutscK (1953) tested a set of hypotheses. concerning 
the effects of cooperative and competitive group structures 
on interactfon and the feelings group members are likelj^ to , 
develop toward each other. In cooperative groups, because 
each person is contributing to a joint outcome, pdsitive 
feelings among group members are likely tb arise. In 
cojnpet it ive groups, one person advancing or achieving 
creates niegative feelings^ in'other group members. Similar 
effects might be expected to occur in classrooms depending, 
on whether the reward structure encourages cooperat ive or 
competitive group norms. Recent works by Cohen et.al. 
(1976), Aronson, et.al. (1975), and Slavin (1978) indicate 
that cooperative learning situations are necessary for the 
development and maintenance of equal status relationships 
and friendships in interracial classroom grdups* \ , 



A Revised Model ' 

Each component of the model presented in Figure II-1 is 
seen as relatively independent of the others. Furthermore, 
this model, and indeed most of the 'evidence fpr the 
relationship of tjiese factors and interaction/friendship, is 
correlational in nature. This is particularly true for 
similarity and reward structure. Similarity of individuals 
is. described as being "predict ive" of a relationship between 
those individuals. T^e^^ quality and pattern of interaction 
of a particular group is* assoc iated with the^ reward 
structure. Of course there are theories about the causes of 
the correlations and associations found. , As a model, 
however, this picture does little more than inform us that 
these. factor s are related to interaction patterns and 
friendship formation. A revised model is presented in 
Figure II-2. The components of this mocj'el are - . , 
conceptualized differently than in the more. tratS'itional 
mqdel. Furthermore , the relationship among the various 
elements which affect friendship and interaction patterns is 

taken into account. 

, •\ 

The revised model"" is based partly on relevant studies 
reported in the literature, partly on. a critique of those 

Studied and a reformulation of their findings, and partly on 

-* ■ <3 

the research presented in this report. In addition, ' I have 
used my "verstehen, " my understanding of peer group 
processes as that understanding has evolved through eight 
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years^as an elementary level classroom teacher in a variety 
, of settings. 

I will present only the, bones of the model here. It i;^ 
the skeleton on which the iindings. of the rest of •this 
report will be draped* The final chapter of this repprt 
contains a full elaboration and discussion of this model. 
The model as it" is presented here is intended to be 
heur ist'^ic,- poi-n ting the way for this and future research. 
> But tJfe fully elaborated model also can serve as an 

important g-dide for c lassroom^ pracj: ice . However, the model 
is not a blueprint of changes or how to make changes. 
Rather it is a model of the factors and their relat^ionships 
to one another which affect peer interact ion , patterns . 
^Application' of this model will vary depending on a hpst of 
situational factors. My intent is to clarify the factors 
which must be taken into account when constructing programs 
that do not perpetuate or create social, differences and 
which will provide a healthy erlvi ronment in which children 
can grow. ^ 

^ The peer interafction hiodel presented in Figure 11-2 is 
comprised of several process variables. Tlile two primary 
comiponents — "opportun ities for interaction" and 
"interests" — directly affect the interaction patterns. Both 
variables are modified by the other factoirs shown in Figure 
1 1 -2. . 

Opportunity for interaction has two elements, 
"proximity" and "freedom of movement". There are several 




levels of proximity that apply here. The fact that schools 
group children by age means that classrooms contain childre-n 
of about* the same age. Students therefore have little 
opportunity to interac-t with older or younger children 
simply because there are none around them for most of the 
school day, 'In schools wherfe classes are tracked by 
achievement of some measure of ability, children are limited 
to interaction with others who are similar to them on this 
measure. Within the classroom, proximity refers to such 
•things as seating arrangements and use of space. A wide 
variety .of seating arrangements can be found in^ classrooms; 
Seating arrangements which group children around tables may 
be particularly powerful in insuritig high rates of 
interaction among those seated together and relatively lower 
rates with children at other tables. If nothing else, 
children seated around a table are in constant face to face 
contact with each other. In addition they form a clearly 
definable gr^p and one which is often labelled as such by 
teachers. To the extent that children are seated near 
others who are similar to them on characteristics such as 
sex, achievement, and, in multi-graded classrooms, grade 
level, they will be ©ore likely to interact with those 
others. Decisions made at a school and classroom level, 
decisions which children have no part in making, determine 
which children are spacially close to one another, hence, 
making interaction among certain children possible and 
likely while 1 imi ting interaction among otheVs. In this 
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sense then, the importance of similarity in predicting 
interaction, is determined by the school. 

The second element of opportunity for interaction is 
the amount of freedom of movement permitted (or at least how 
much can and does occur regardless of whether it is 
officially permitted) in a classroom. Children who spend 
most of the school day in their seats are limited to 
interaction with those spac ially close to them. In 
classrooms where children move about freely during much of 
the school day T'there is a much greater possibility of 
interaction among those whc are npt seated next to or near 
one another. In classrooms where children are allowed 
considerable freedom of movement, and particularly in those 
where they can readily change their seats, teacher 
designated seating is only a minor factor in determining 
with whom one can interact. The struct ural arrangement of 
the room remains important, however. For example, ro.und 
tables are still likely to limit interaction to those seated 
at a tabled. 

I nterests . People are likely to choose to interact 
with others with whom it i'S in their interest to do so. 
There are at least two distinct types of interest that are 
r^evant to children in classrooms . First, students will 
shoose to interact with others with whom they share common 
or complementary interests and therefore with whom 
interaction is mutually rewarding. In this case, similarity 
along certain dimensions provides cues as to wh^ is likely 
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to share common interests. When status differences exist 
children are likely to seek out others of like statusr for 
reasons noted earlier--protection and comfort. Children of 
low status may avoid interaction with higher status children 
for fear of rejectiiqin. Children of higher status may avoid 
interaction with iov4r status children because this may 
threaten • thei r status. Children who have beerf grouped 
together for work purposes, such as reading groups, are 
likely to seek out others in their reading group for help 
and to give help. In this case, help is exchanged for help, 
either at once or in the future. The ke,y to this type of 
interest is that children^ choose to interact with others for 
their mutual benef^t^ in a relatively equal status 
relationship. Perceived similarity along at least some 
dimensions is likely to be an important factor as to who 
children seek tp interact with. 

The second type of interest ^oncerns interactions 
involving a child ^ho wants or needs something from another, 
but has little to exchange. Such a child might be<^seeking 
goods (eraser, pencil, toy, etc.) or services (help on 
academic work, help in understanding the teachers 
instructions for work or behavior., getting chosen for a 
valued job or tupfT in a game by a child given the power to 
make such a choice, etc.). In this case, prestige, status, 

and/or power are traded for goods and services. Such 

» 

exchanges either create status differences in a classroom, 
or perpetuate already existing differences. When this type 
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of exchanige occurs between children within the same group 
(whether it be sex, reading .group, race) it is likefly to 
create a status hierarchy within the group. When it occurs 
between children who already are in different groups, it 
creates or perpetuates status differences imong those 
groups. 

The peer interaction model presented here retains 

opportunity for interaction as a primary component. 

However, ''similarity", which is a primary component of a 
' • - ' - . ■ ' . • •• 

traditionally conceived model, is subsumed under either 

'proximity or interests. By making it a secondary -element , 

rather than standing it by itself, it becomes possible to 

examine the circumstances which are likely to lead children 

to interact with others who are similar to themselves. No 

longer is "similarity" as a basis for interaction 

necessarily inherent in the make up of the child^ As a 

factor within proximity, its importance in creating 

interacr\ion patterns is clearly due to forces largely 

outside the control of the students. As a factor within 

interests, it may, in part, l?e under the control of 

students. But circumstances beyond the students' control 

may affect the kinds of similarity which are deemed 

important as bases of common interests. There also are 

factors which affect how visible similarities and 

differences are. If similarities and differences are no^t 

visible and/or salient, they are-'unl i kely to be used as the 

basiSv for seeking or avoiding interaction with others. 

-.1 * 
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Visibility * The more visible a certain character ist ic 
or membership in a certain /group is, the more likely it is 
to be a^ factor affecting iinteract ion patterns. I have 
argued that children are likely to select other children of 

the same race and sex for interaction. It is the high 

/ * 

visibility of sex and race that make them such obvious cues 
for at least the initial phase in the interaction process.'. 
The high visibility of /these characteristics not only / 
provides students witJy cues about which of their classmates 
are appropriate choices -for interaction partners, , but which 
of them are inappropriate choices as well. Of course, it is 
not simply that seat/and race are so visible that leads to 
their importance /n this process. There are a critical set' 
of social meanirigs as well as norms of behavior which are 
associated with/ one's sex and racei So it is not simple 
visibility thati is important , but visibility of 
characteristic*) that are defined as important for one reason 
or another, that is important. Sex and race also are 
characteristics which children have when they enter the 
classroom and which have been deemed important by society. 
These are characteristics which were not assigned. to 
children in the classroom or by the schpol. Yet, various 
classroom practices can aff%ct how important they are in 
determining classroom inte^raction patterns. 

Other group memberships are created in the classroom. 
In this study I will focus on readying group membership. How 
important such membership is for interact ion relates to a 
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variety of factors, including visibility. , Visibility can 

have an effect on both components of interest. When reading 

level or groups are highly visible, members of the same 

group have little difficu^y in identifying each other. It 

makes it easy to know who ^o seek help from and who shares 

common interests based on group membership. Highly visible 

group, membership also creates sharp differentiation between 

groups. This heightens the possibility that they will 

become the basis of a status hierarchy in the classroom. 

Reward Structure . The reward structure affects 

interactions patterns as it affects interests and 

visibility.' .It no longer is directly linked to the 

interaction patterns. Conceptualizing its role in this 

manner places the effects that the reward structure has 

within the contfext of other factors. This makes it poss-ible 

to explorji|^T^ pSrocess by which aj^the factors influence 

the intera^ion patterns. To^^e extent that -the . reward 

structure pncourages cooperative behavior, students will 

relate to ^'one another based on common interests in 

reiativelV equal status relationships. To the extent that 

the reward structure encourages competitive behavior i-t 

creates or perpetuates status differences. The more public 

the rewards are thq, more visible are the members of each 

status / level . Under these circumstances members of each 

/ • ' 

level /perceive, themselves to be similar to others members of 

/ 

that level and see common interests in interacting with same 
leve/ children. , 
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It may be that children at tiie top and bottom of the 
status hierarchy stop competing once the lines of status are 
clear.. The children in the* middle might well continue to 
.compete. ' ■ / '■^■■/•..^ ^ ^ 

Once a statys hierarchy is established .lower status 
students might attempt to interact witK^higher status ones , , 
for several reasons. The higher sta,t;$is stU^ control 

access to varigus classroom resources (as supply ;|ponitors, " 

" ' ' . ' ' ip'p^ • ■■ - ' . • * ' 

teacher alliesf . fhey may also hope tb> ga^in- some Status by 

"rubbing" elbows with those of higher status."- In.eitHer f 

t^' - ' ■ • - . * 

case, the status system is preserved and- strengthened. 

: ■ ' -"r-- ' , ' ' ' - x-.,:,; " - ■ ■ - 

Lower ^status students are clearly and visibly acknowledging 

the fact that they havp lower status and giving the higher 

status students prestige and power. In sO doing, high 

status' becomes even more' rewarding for those holding that 

position, while ^qual status . interact ions with those in 

lower positions may become threatening to their position. 

As ^noted earli^er, there are also reasons why high and 

ibw status 'Students may wish to avoid contact with each 

)ther. Low status students might* f^ear rejection (or, 

indeed, may have rejected the higher status students) while 

higher status students may wish to avoid a. lowering of their 

status by associating with thoise Of lower statuses. 



CLASSROOM CHARACTERISTICS AFFECTING INTERACTION PATTERNS 
My. research will not attempt to directly "prove" the 
validity of the peer inte^raction model. What I will do is 
examine the interaction . patter ns in several classrooms and 
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relate those patterns tp various characteristics of'the > 
vclaisrdoms./ To the extent- tha^^^^tlie model is useful in 
explaining the link between these ^haracter i it ics and the 
interaction pattern , the tiiodel i s valid. The model was 
dWvised. in part as an attempt to explain the relationships 
that were found. In this sense, the model represents an 
exercise in grpUnd'€{,d theory and arises, from the data. 

What sorts of .classroom and school characteristics' ^ 
affect the components in the peer inte-ract'ion model?* There 

are three types of characteristics^ that I^will focus on. 

• ■ - ' " . . ' ' ' ' ^ ^' ■ 1. ' * ' 

The first is the organizational structures of the 

o - ' : ■ ■ ■ , ■ ' ■ 

classrooms. This includes activity structures and ability 

groupings as indicated by reading group membership. The 

second concerns other cT^ssroom features which specifically 

affect student opportunities for interacting with other 

students in their classroom. Seating arrangeqpent , use of 

spade^ rules- concerning movement within the c lassroom, and 

teacher enforcement of those ru]^s are included in this 

categpr;^^ Finally ^ there are sthool f actors , factors which 

have an impact in the classroom, but have their genesis at 

* . • ' -I 

the school (^or district) level. This includes school 

decisions to regroup classrooms for a special reading period 

each day, decisions to form multi-graded classrooms, and the 

sex/race composition o^f teacheri^ ctnd administrators. 

The teacl^er is not included in thi s study as , one of the 

primary ' classroom characteristics to be examined. Actions 

and practices by teachers will not be completely ignored ih 
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this analysis, but Y^ey are not of primary concer^n. There 
< • ' . / 

are several reasons for this* A tremendo>us amoifTit of 

classroom research has focused on teachers and ybn the 

teacher-^studdnt dyad. There are a host of sti^aies on the 

effects of teachgr expectations (Rosenthal an^ Jacobson, 

1968), An earlier a^et of studies conducted by Lewin and his 

colleagues and followerte/ examined the .effects of differing 

leadership styles on a variety 'of social oucco'mels in groups' 

of qhij.dren. (^ee Lewin, et al., 1939, and Lippitt and 

White, 1947, for example.) These studies tend to imply that 

it is something in the makeup of the teacher, in his or her 

personality, that leads to certain sets, of expectations for 

certain children and to particular leadership , sty les . At 

best, teachers are seen to have been raised in a parti^cular 

society and trained in particular institutions to be thte 

sort of person they are and to lead in' the way that ^they do. 

It is then primar i ly teacher s ' direct interactions with 

children that lead to various social outcomes. In a sense, 

this leads to a teacher-^blame argument when trying to 

account for stratification fli,n the classroom. The factors I 

will focus on are ohejg which either affect the 

stratification process directly, without operating through 

the teacher, or are factors which struQture a teacher's 

behavior regardless of a teacher's personality. To be sure, 

the types of task structures a teacher employs in a 

classroom and things such as, seating arrangement may be 

related to the teacher's personality. The point is that it 
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" is no longer the/direct interplay between teacher and 

student by it^lf that is the basis 'for social, outcomes. 
.Furthermore; many factors beyond the teachers control go 
into determining such things as the task structure and 
seati/ig arrangements. ' <J) ' 

I do not intend to imply that teacher . characteristics 
ar4 irrelevant to the processes being look at. I will take 
/them into account, particularly teacher enforcement o^^ rules 
concerning student movement in the classroom. But, teacher 
characteristics have been well studied wj:iile the ;other 
factors have not. The results of ^he teacher studies are • 
not very satisfying as explanations of the interaction 
patterns which are found in classrooms, nor are they 
particularly useful in planning for c^ahge. 
Organizational Structures 

Hallinan ( 1 976) points out that almost all studies of 
"social structure in classrooms have been carried out in 
traditional classrooms. Glidewell (1966) reports that most 
such studies have found that the social structures of . 
elementary school classrooms develop very quickly and are 
usjially characterized by stable, exclusive pairs and 
if^bgroups of students. Within subgroups there is a high 
^degree of interaction and influence but little of these 
acrosg groups. Recent'\^studies in different types of 
classrooms haye fojijid patterns of interaction and friendship 
groupings' other than those reported by Glidewell (Bossert, 
1977a; Hallinan, 1976; Hallinan and Tuma , 1978). These 
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studies make it quite clear that patterns of children's 
int'eraction and friendship groups are affected by the 
organizational structure- of the cla-ssiroom. 

The organizational structure can affect each of the 
components and their elements of the peer interaction models 
Activity structures in classrooms which provide increased 
opportunities for interaction among students are likely to- 
decrease the number of social isolates, thus equalizing the 
typically skewed distribution of friendship choices which 
most /sociometric studies have found in traditional 
classrooms. Structures wffich provide more opportunities for 
mqre children to interact, increase the chances of 
children's finding mutual bases for f r^iendships . 

Classrooms may be structured in such a^,way as to 
increase the degree of perceived '^similarity between certain 
groups of students. They also may be structured in ways 
that make certain types of similarities more salient as a 
basis for liking and friendship. For example, when students 
are placed in various groups, such as reading or math 
groups, ^each group provides a basis on which a child may 
perceive himself or herseLf as similar to others in the 
group and dissimilar to those not in the group. The extent 
to which membership in such groups is labeled, made highly 
visible, and/or rewarded by the teacher may determine how 
important these membership groups are for friendship chpices' 
and interaction patterns (Rothenberg, 1979). When thes^' 
instructional groups are formed on the bas;s of ability or 



achievement, group members are likely to share similar SES 
and ethnic backgrounds , thus providing an even stronger 
basis for group members to perceive similarities and form 
friendships (Hallinan, 1978). / 

A problem arises about how to best describe, 
distinguish, and-categor ize the variety of activity ^ 
structures found^ in classrooms. The way in which this is '* 
done can have important ^implications for understanding how 
organizational characteristics affect the development of 
particular patterns of peer associations. 

A typical approach is to make a dichotomy between 
"traditional" and "open" classrooms, but this presents a . 
numbe#r of ser ious di f f icult ies . One problem is that it is 
'very difficult to clearly define "open" classroom. 
Definitions and descriptions vary considerably. (Compare, 
for instance, the def in i t ions found in Qatewood,' 1975; 
Silberman, 1972; and Walberg and Thomas, 1972.) It also is 
likely that substantial variations can be found even among 
classrooms identified either as "open" or as "traditional" 
classrooms. When researchers recognize these problems of 
distinguishing between "open" and "traditional" they often 
establish a specific set of distinctions for their 
particular i,nvest igation . It is difficult to compare 
results or to generalize among studies because a variety of 
definitions have been usedT. Another solution to this 
definitional problem has been to pick a single major 
characteristic which -di stinguishes "open" from "traditional" 

r 
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and to compare classrooms where a variation in this 
characteristic is found. For example, in one study, 
rtallinan (1976) designates "classrooms without rigid 
homogeneous grouping procedures..." as. open. Howfever, 
classrooms thus distinguished may vary on a wide variety of 
other structural variables not dealt . with by Hall inan . such 
as-reward structures; the degree to which chi Idren -engage in. 
the same tasks at the same time, and the amount of choice 
students have in wh^x theydo and when they do it. 

Studies which* use simple dichotomies between "open" and 
"traditional" or merely make a differentiation of classrooms 
based on One characteristic are incapable of examining the 
varying and often interacting effects that different aspects 
of classroom organization -can have. To most fruitfully 
explore how organizat iona'l structure shapes various patterns 
of friendship groupings and interaction one ihust view the 
organizational structure as being composed of a series of 
components. Only then does it become possible to understand 
how theTe components, individually and in interaction with 
each other, af feet 'patterns of peer associations.* 

Bossert (1977b) has taken a further step in analyzing 
effects of classroom organization by using components and 
their combined influence to describe a set of task 
Structures and their effects. He divided the activities 



*.This discussion concerns the affect of classroom 
structures oh peer associations. ^ However, it should be 
noted that this approach using multiple components is 
useful, and I believe necessary, in exploring a wide variety 
of classroom processes, effects, and outcomes. 
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observed in e.lementary school classrooms, into three types; of 
patterns: recitation, class task, and' mult i-task . Four, 
components form the basis for these three categories. They 
are grbup size, division of labor, pupil choice, and the 
extent to which evaluation is public and comparable. Each 
of these pomponents may vary. Group size can vary from 
large groups comprising most of the class to small groupings 
within the class to complete individualization. Divisions 
of labor can vary from all students performing the same task 
to each student performing a different t^sk. The locus of 
control can swing from high teachet control J:o high student 
control. Performance and evaluation can vary both in the 
degree to w.hich they are public and the degree to which they 
are comparable. To a certain extent the evaluation system 
is dependent on the other components. For example, 
evaluation in large group activities where all children are 
performing the same task will necessarily be highly public 
and comparable. Each child can see the level at which 
others are performing and where he or she fits in to the 
overall pattern of performance in the classroom because 
performance rewards are visible. In theory, the task 
structure determines patterns of reWards and punishments in 
the classroom, that is, the reward structure. The 
components can individually and collectively affect the 
opportunity for interaction, the reward structure, and the 
degree to which cooperat i ve or competitive environments are 
created in classrooms. 
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in classrooms where. a recitation format predominated, 
Bossert observed the emergence of norms of competition. 
Friendship groups were based on levels of achievement and 
remained stable and basically unchanged. High achievers 
interacted with and were friends only with other high 
achievers. Low achievers also clustered together. In the 
cl'assrooms.uWhere class task and multi-task activities 
predominated, Bossert observed norms of cooperation. Such 
classrooms were characterized by fluid friendship groups in 
which attachments were based on mutual interests rather than 
on achievement. As the chi Idren ' s interests changed, so too 
did the friend^ip groups. 

Despite the fact that Bossert recognized the component 
nature of task structures, he narrowed the types of 
classroom structures to three, and used the predominating 
structure as the unit of analysis when examining 
organizational effects on peer associations. A recent 
analysis of observations collected in three fourth grade 
classrooms (Rothenberg, 1979) suggests the following 
modi f icat ions : 

1. Additional components ^^e needed to describe task 
structures in ways whiop are useful for determining 
effects on various classroom behaviors and outcomes. 
These include: (a) whether or. not students are required 
to be actively engaged in the activity; (b) whether or 
not children are grouped according to some set of ^ 
academic skill or achievement levels for the activity; 

.and (c) whether or not the activity is primarily an 

academic one with the reward structure based on academic 
'Skills or achievements. 

2. Students are exposed to a wide variety of activities, 
and hence a variety of task structures, throughout the 
day. The total pattern of activities and ^ their 
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components must; be examined to determine effects on peer 
associations.' Components can be thought 9f a vectors, 
each constraining some types and encouraging other types 
of behaviors and outcomes. Each component may have 
varying strengths depending on the extent to which it is 
supported or counteracted by other components . It is 
this pattern which must be examined and understood. 

3. Som? components and some task structures may be more 
important than others in their effects on peer 
associations. 

Classroom' Characteristics Af f ect inq 
Student Movement in thg . qiassroom * 

The consequences for interaction patterns that the 
seating arrangement and spacial arrangement of the classroom 
has already been discussed. . These arrangements effect 
opportunities for interaction as well as the visibility that 
particular individuals and groups have. In some classrooms 
children are assigned seats early in the term and only minor 
changes are made thereafter. In other classrooms the , . 
assigned seating changes frequently through the year. In 
still other' classrooms the children are free to change their 
seats whenever they like. Again, it is clear that such^ 
variations in classr^m procedure will affect opportunities 
for peer interactions. 

Idiosyncratic variations among teacher behavior also 
can have an impa'ct on interaction patterns. 1 will argue 
later, in the conclusion of this report, that many teacher 
actions are either made more likely or constrained by the 
organizational structure of the classroom. Within these 
constraints teachers do vary. They vary in' the extent to 
which they label groups, affecting how visible those groups 
are. They vary in the extent to v/kich they provide 



differential rewards to, certain children and to certain 
groups, thus affecting the reward structure. Some.^.t'^^hers 
exert more control than others over students*'^^ informal 
exchange (talking and moving) thus affecting opportunities 
for" interaction. / * 

chool Level Factors 



There are a variety of decisions and factors which 
occur at the school or district level which affect children 
in the classroom and have an impact on their interaction 
patterns. They affect children as they, operate in the 
classroom. ,They differ from the kinds .of factors considered 
as classroom factors in that control over them rests outside 
vof^ the classroom. 

Probably themost important school leVel factor in this 
study jwas the decision by' one of the schools to regroup the 
children ffom the three classes at each grade level for a 
special reading instruction period each day. In the 
classrooms in all the other schools in the study, children 
were grouped for reading within the classroom. The 
difference between two types of reading instruction formats^ 
created critical differences in all of the components in the 
interaction model. This pro v^d^ d a kind of natural field 
experiment\^^nd^i 1 be discussed more fully later. 

There ^are many other school level factors which can and 
did have an effect on peer interaction patterns in the 
c3.assroom. Most schools group children by age thus limiting 
in-'class interact ion to those of similar age. Some. 




' classrooms are multi-graded ^nd thus provide the opportunity 
' for some cross grade i^nteract ion . How much actually occurs 
depends of the same set of factors that affect interaction 
among chiidren'of ai)y type of group — tho.se postulated in the 
interaction model. 

The types of activities and organizational' structures 
found in classrooms reflects in part at least, desires and 
decisions made at the school and district level. Whether or 
rtot a school or school system will provide "open" 
classrooms, how muph emphasis is placed on a "back to 
basics" push in ,the schoo^, what materials are made 
available, are all factors which will affect the 
'organizational structure of c lassrooms and hence affect the 
interaction patterns among children. / ' 

, The principal and other administrators are important 
. actors who can affect many of the clar^lsroom practices. The 
aBministrat ion can encourage or discourage the use of - 
reading and math groups in c lassrooms , they can emphasize 
the need for an equitable reward system, one that does not 

ighten race, sex, or social differences among the 
children. The race and sex makeup of the staff as well as 
the patterns of interaction among the staff in a school can 
be important. Children model the behavior of the adults in 
a school. To the extent that students see men and women and 
blacks and whites interacting on an equal status basis, that 
behavior will be reflected in the students' interactions. 

sr. 
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ThQ primary focus this study, in terms of the ' 
factors affecting the components of the classroom 
interaction model, is on the' organizational characteristics 
of the classroom* Other classroom characteristics, V 
including idiosyncratic variations among teachers , and 
school level factors will be noted and .di scussed where 
appropriate. ^ 
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. , - "Chaptec^III 
^THODS AND DESCRI PTIONS' OF CLASSROOMS STUDIED 

The data used in this study were collected as part of a 
two year research project at The University of Michigan 
entitled, "Socialization into the Student Role" which was 
Conducted by Professors Blum^feld, Bossert, and Hamilton . ^ 
Information was gathered from a variety of classrooms which 
differed in the types^of a c t i v ity-^a^ru^Jfe^J r e s utilized, gr^de 
level, and social class background of the students. 

Thig^h^tei/ contains descriptions of-the. types of data 
which were collected, descriptions of the classrooms 
selected for intensive study of peer group, •netwprks,^nd the 
procedures by wljich interactions were coded, and peer 
networks were mapped.. ^ — 

Data Collect ion ^ ^ , 

Two types "of data wer? used to study peer networks: 
observations in classrooms provided information about 
interaction patterns and a sociometric questionnaire was 
used to obtain information about students' friendship 
choices. 

Clasgroom ob'gg'rVat ions > Ethnographic data Wer^ 

' ' • ) 

collected in 20 classrooms. Blumenfeld, Bossert, and 



^Hamilton (1978^ describe thejr plan for the collection of 
the ethnographic data as follows: , j 

In depth records of classroom interact ions ... wi 11 
be gathereSsjJsing field research and ethnographic 
observation^^hniques. Observations will involve the 
collect ydn^^^- ^rocegs notes detailing as much as 
possible j/f trSeSEaly activities, interactions and 



conversations, that occur in >ac,h. classroom without 
using precoded observation categories. This preserves 
the natural ordfer and 'complexity of social interaction 
and allows for tne use of multiple coding schemes in* 
later analysis. These notes provide an ethpography/ pr 
natural history, of classroom events and allow f or .th? 
tracing of patterns and changes in patterns over the 
course of the observation period. 

Each classroom was observed for a total of ten to 
thirty hours over/a period of 2„to 6 months. Observation 
periods lasted between^ 45 and 90 minutes and were rotated so 
that all periods-of abnormal school day were covered. 

The observers, ; trarined' by Bossert in ethnographic data 

gathering technique^, ^were instructed to^ spec i f ically record 

all of the following: 

Subject matter title, (math,. Engl ish, crafts recess , 

.^etc . ) . ' " » 



-A-All teacher . instruct ions related to the work process 
(e.g., T: Group a will line up first, then group 
c . . . ) . Record teacher grouping pract ices , . espec ially 
when groups are using different materials and/or 
working at different levels on the same iqaterials. B 
sure to record which children (by name) are in each 
group, when group composition shift occur (e.g., when a 
child is sent to another group) , and why these shifts 
are occurring. 



, All teacher-pupil communication about rules, rule 

violations, etc. Be sure to include what is. said to 
whom about what, and^the response. ^ . 

--*A11 peer communications abou^t rules. f 

^^All spontaneous peer groupings. Who chose whom to ^o 

what, and all shifts in these groupings. Include kids 
assessments friendships. .. if you can overhear them. 

In addition, the observers were instructed to record as much 

of the other happenings in the classroom as possible. 

The observers madfe "jot notes" while in the classrooms 

and later (on the same day -if possible) expanded these into 



a, set of fie^d notes. These field notes contained the. 
information required to trace out interaction patterns, 
determine the typical act ivities engaged in by students, and 
examine a variety of factors -which might affect peer 
networks. \ ^ ^ ■ X 



- t^'r iendships choices . -Data on the children's friendship ^ 
choices Were collected as part of an ihterview wi th the . " 
students. These interviews ^ were conducted in the Spring and 
occ^urTed toward the end of the period of observation. 
Parental permission was required f or these . interviews . The 
response rate varied considerably, from under 50%^in scJme ^ 
classrooms to nearly 100% in others. The observations 
indicate that most of this variation probably was iC3ue to 
variations in teachers' enthusiasm and persistence in 
collecting the permission forms from the students. The 
response rate tended to be better in schools in white collar 
communities than in those in blue collar communities. 

Children were asked to go through a list of the 
children, in their classrooms, and to designate* their "-best 
friends", their ^"friends" and those children who were "not a 
friend." The names of qlassmatps were read to students in 
the primary grades,' (first, second anci thi rd grades ) . "The 
fifth and sixth grade students filled in the friendship 

quest io;inaires *y themselves . During the second year of the 

I* ' 

study th6 students were asked to designate their two very 
best friends after they had completed the initial 
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designations of "best friend", "friends", and "not a 
friend."* 

Classrooms Selected for I ntensive Study 

This report concerns the peer networks ip eight of the 

. ' . , - * 

classrooms in the Blumenfeld et al . study. I was the 

observer in six of those classrooms -Gibson ' s , Warren's, 

Schultz's, Casey's, Rizzo's, and Snyder's. 'Because of my 

interest in interactions among' peers I . had been particularly 

careful to record peer interactions in detail. '^Furthermore, 

having spent many hours in each of these classrooms, I. knew 

.> • 

the children, I knew the teachers , and I knew the context in 

. ' ■ ' ■ . -KV " ■ ;• 

vfhich their behaviors took place. Field notes provide . 

* ■ ' ' ■ ■ .1 

considerable information about the s.e things , but I fpund 

th^t my own afield notes were far more meaningful to me. than 

were those of other observers. Th^ models, theories, and 

findings in this report not , only fit the data in the sense 

that they fit the n.umericaj. bits in vari ous tables but they 

make sense to me in terms of my understanding of the 

classroom processes which I observed. I used these 
♦ 

understandings to frame the questions, to determine w-hich 
var iables were to be examinecj^^ and to help organize the 
analysis! of the data. 

•.Some children said that they had no very best 
friends, some said that they had just one very best friend, 
and others said that they had three very best friends. 
These preferences have been used in the analysis. Most 
children did designate two very best friends. 



•.Classrooms are^^identified by teachers' names. All 
names are pseudonyms . 1 . 



I included two additional classrooms, Reed^'s and 
Bell'g/ in my study. I selected these two for several 

reasons : ' 

* . . . ' 

a) Four of the six classrooms in which I observed were in 
white collar commpnities. Reed's and Bell's classrooms 
were in a bluecollar community. By including them in 
the study I balanced the number of ,,cla,^srooms in white 
and blue collar communities. 

b) There were 30 hours of observation in these classrooms. 
The pattern of peer interactions was likely to be more . 
complete with 30 hours of observat ion compared tp 
classrooms with 10 or 20 hours of observations. 

c) The field notes for the observations in. these 
classrooms were particularly detailed and complete. 

d) \ The observer in these^lasprooms ^ Linda Grant, also was 

interested in p§er ' interact ions and had made careful 
notes of those events^ 

e) The observer was*avaiWbl? for clarification of the 
f.ield notes as well^ as for consultation. I was able to 
check my findings in t^liese classrooms with the 
observer's under^stanciings of the peer group patterns. 

f) Finally, I had spent about half an hour observing in 
each of these classrooms and, had some sense for the 
teachers and children .in them. ^ 

Characteristics of the Eight Classrooms 

Table III-1 describes several character istics of the 
eight vClassrooms chosen^ tot intensive study. Most of the 
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TABLE III-l r 
CLASSROOM DESCRIPTIONS 



Hours Dates Number Number Total Percent 

Teacher Grade Social of of of of Number of Responding to 

Class Observation Observation Boys Girls Students Questionnaire 



Warren 
Bell 
Reed 
Gibson 
Snyder 
Schultz 
«Rizzo 



Casey 

ERIC 



whi te 
1 collar 

blue 
1 collar 

blue 

1 collar 

white 
1/2 collar 

blue 
1/2 dollar 

whi te 

2 collar 

blue 
2/3, collar 

w'hi.te 
5/6 CO 1,1a r 



10/18/78 
30 to 4/26/79 13 12 

10/23/78 « 
30 „ to 5/2/79 13 14 

10/23/78 
30 to 5/2/79 17 11 

10/23/78 
30 to 4/24/79 , 11 14 

10/12/79 
20 : to 1/28/80 13 13 

2/6/80 

10 to 3/26/80 11 13 

10/16/79 
10 to 1/18/80 15 8 

11/7/79 

20 to 3/14/80 15 13 



25 
27 
28 
25 
26 
24 
23 
28 



88.0% 

55.6 

39.3 

96.0 

46.2 

50.0 

60.0 

75.0 



categories in this table are self-explanatory. Some 

additional comments are presented below about grade level, 

! ■' ■> 

social class, and multi-graded classrooms* Further 

descr ipt ilkns of the- classrooms are included at the end of 

this' chapter. 

Grade level > Seven of the eight classrooms were 

primary grades, first through third; Only onex classroom , 

Casey's, a fifth/sixth grade classroom contained older 

children. This creates some obvious problems of analysis 

and interpretation of peer networks found in this classroom 

with older children. These children have been in school 

vmuch longer than the chi Idren' in. the pr imary grades. The 

pattern of peer networks may have been formed in earlier 

years and then solidified. As older children move into new 

classrooms, changes in activity structures or changes of 

other classrooms features which might affect the peer 

structure in lower grades, may fiave only a limited impact on 

the peer group. Another problem with studying only one 

class with older children is that developmental differences 

might account for variations in peer patterns between older 

and younger children. The sixth gr^de studen t\ in this 

classroom (most obviously the sixth grade girl$) were on the 

verge of adolescence. Physically many had reached puberty. 

Many of the students in this classroom (both the fifth and 

sixth graders) seemed to be much more aware of their 

appearances than were students in the younger grades. There 

was much combing ot hair and trips to check appearances in a 



mirror in the back of the room. Casey's students also 
tended to be more stylishly dressed than the first and 
second graders in the same school. The. boygirl 
interactions often seemed flirtatious, with much teasing and 
giggling. 

It will be difficult to separate out age effects from 
classroom effects in Casey's class. The inclusion of two or 
three addit ional older grades wijbh differing activity 
structures , would help to overcome these problems. At best I 
will be able to note cautions as, I analyse data, and point 
'out differences which may be caused by age differences. 

Social class . Half of the.classrooms were in schools 
in blue collar communities. The other half were in S white . 
,collar community.. Most of the parents of the children in 
the 'blue collar community were employed as factory workers 
or as clerks in nearby stores . Some were at the lowest 
levels of management, as line foremen or f loor superv i sors . 
During an observation period in one blue collar classroom, 
Snyder's class, the teacher discussed parents' jobs with the 
children. Ih addition to positions in factories and stores, 
the students mentioned jobs such as policeman, beautician, 
and mechanic in describing their parents occupations. 

All four of the classrooms in the white collar 
community were in the same school. The community was a mid- 
sized (100,000 population! university-dominated city which 
had a substantial amount of white collar industry (research 
firms, computer software developers , pharmaceut ical research 
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laboratories, data processing companies , etc.). The school 
district was composed of single family homes. It was a 
middle and upper middle class area, though not in the 
wealthiest part of town. , 

Mult i-qraded classrooms . The fact that half of the 
classrooms were multi-graded turned out' to be serendipitous. 
Grade level is a character i st ic of students, a group 
membership, created by the educational system. One of the 
findings to be discussed in later chapters is that the 
greatei^he number of groups represented in a clas-sr^om, the 
less important any one is in terms of structuring 
interaction patterns. In a classroom which has boys and 
girls, three or four reading groups, and two grade levels, 
each child is likely to have at least one base of common 
interest with many other children who vary on other 
characteristics. Having a sample of classrooms which ^ 
included multi-graded classrcSoms made it possible to examine 
this phenomenon. 
Reliabilitj^ of the Data 

I am confident that patterns of interaction anfe the 
profiles of classroom characteristics based on 20 and 30 
hours of observation are reasonably accurate. The 
observations were spread over several months in these 
classrooms and all parts of the school day were well 
sanrpled. Enough time was spent in these classrooms so that 
unusual events or aberrant, but . temporary patterns, were 
unlikely to have distfprted overall patterns which were 
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disceifned, I am i4ss confident about the generalizability 
of the data collected in the two classrooms with only 10 
hours of observation; The data* cbl lec ted in Schliltz's 
classroom are p^rttcularly suspect, BiChultz was reluctant 
to have observers in the room. She^^ had/been a fourth grade 
teacher for a number of years ,and this was her first year as 
a second grade teacher. She said that she was having some 
trouble making the adjustment to a lower grade. She allow.ed 
me to observe only after she felt that things were running 
smoothly which was not until the winter term. She requested 
that I only observe for ORe morning a week, on the same day 
each weeK.' The. 10 hours represent five observations/ over 
a two month period. The tedcher said that all her mornings 
were essentially the same. She ^ent the mornings working 
with reading groups while the rest of the students worked 
independently.' The activity profile and the interaction 
patterns are probably accurate descriptions of typical 
mornings in this classroom. However, I was not able to 
determine afternoon patterns. Based on casual observations 
and brief conversations with the teacher, I was able to get 

'.Schultz let me choose the day of the week, and I 
chose Wednesdays. Her concern was to know well in advance 
when I would be coming. She seemed rather tense during the 
first observation but relaxed for the others. 

, '.On other days of the week as I was on my way to and 
from observing in other classrooms I often walked by this 
classroom and glanced in. Also, I interviewed the children 
in this classroom on other days of the week and sp6nt a few 
minutes in the room each time I came to pick up a child to 
be interviewed. All mornings did seem to be spent in the 
same manner. 
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only a general picture of what afternoon activities were 
like. 

I am somewhat more confident about the quality of data 
collected in Rizzo's classroom. I was able to distribute my 
observations throughout the day. Rizzo was very organized 
and meticulous (bordering on rigid). Her schedule of 
activities varied very little f rom^ day to day or week tp 
week. The description of the activities and other classroom 
characteristics are probably a good reflection of typical 
patterns. With only 10 hours of observation, however, the 
interaction patterns observed may be less than typical. 
Activity Structures 

Bosst^^ and I developed a coding scheme to label 
activities described in the ethnographic field notes. The 
scheme was designed to fit the needs of the Blumenfeld et 
al. project as weli as my research. Eachv^tivity was coded 
with a three part code. N,.^^^ 

The subject code labeled\he^ubject matter. This 
included academic subjects (math, language, spe'lling, ^tc. ) , 
art, show and tell, information giving (relating to rules, 
procedures and plans for the day), and non-academic games. 
^ Ihe activity code indicated the type of activity in 
which the majority of the students were engaged. There were 
. five types of activities included in this categlory: ^ 

1) Large groupCct ivit ies . The ma^jobaty of the class 
(usually the whole disss), were engaged in either a 
recitation type of activity i^ which students were 
required to respond to question^ or\recite out loqd, or 
in activities such as watching a\^moyie or listening to 
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a story in* which no response from students w-a? 
requi red . ' ^ 

2) ClasB-^taisk activities. Children worked individually, 
but all children performed the same task. Pgr example, 
all were working on math/ or all were working on 
reading. 

3) MU'lti-task activities. Children worked individually or 
in small groups on many different tasks and subjects at 
the same; vim^N|. Some children might be working on math 
while others worked on* reading and still others were 
engaged un an art activity. ' 

^4) Transition times., This included times between 

activities, times when children were moving into the 
classrqom, cleanup times and times when students were 
gett ing ready to leave the classroom. It also included 
times jwhen^the teachers were handing out or collecting 
papers or materials, and organizational tasks such as 
taking role and collecting lunch money. 
5) Free time* activities. This included butdoor recess and 
indoor f ree time . 

The form code described the activity type in more 

- " ■• 

detail. It captured Variations such ast children working 
on different tasks according to abi 1 i ty level (and/or grade 
level in multi-graded classrooms^; most students engaged in 
one type of activity (e.g., class-task) while the teacher 
worked with a reading group; large group activities during 
which children had to publicly perform compared to large 
group activities during which children did not have to 
perform. 

This coding scheme was designed to be flexible. Types 
of activities can be combin.ed in a variety of ways depending 
on, what is being examined. For example, in the analysis'of 
the relationship between reading groups and interaction 
patterns all the types of activities in which children were 
grouped by ability were combined.* This combination 



'."Ability level" and "reading group" will be used 
interchangeably in this report. Grouping by ability level 



technique and its usefulness will become evident as it is 
used in the analytic chapters. 

* 

Calculating a "Typical Day" 

• Each school day in all the classrooms was composed of a 
variety of activities which varied i.n subject matter, type 
'and form. No two days were exactly alike. Futhermore, 
teachers periodical?y rearranged schedules and put more 
emphasis on one area or another. 

In order to^ be able to examine the activity structures 
in each classroom and to compare classrooms I calculated . 
what a typ^al day might look' like for each classroom. ••It 
was difficult to actujrately calculate the. proportion of time' 
spent iji various activ^ies^ Part of the di^fficulty was 
that it^had been impossibrb. to equally sampl^every part of 
the school day for each day of the week. In some of the 
classrooms a disproportionate number of the observations -had 
occurred during the morning and in others a disproportionate 
number had occurred in the afternoons. In order to 
calculate at least a rd^ugh measure of the proportion of time 
spent in each. type of ^dytivity an averaging technique was 
used.' I broke the schlool day into ten minute intervals. 
For each interval I averaged the types of activities noted 

usually meant grouping by reading groUps. In a £ew 
classrooms a small proportion of time was spent in math 
groups." In the single graded classrooms most of the 
children were assigned in the same work in math. In the 
multi-graded classrooms, children in each grade level were 
assigned the same math work. In the* mult i-graded classrooms 
the form code for math activities would indicate that the 
children were differentiated by grade level. 
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in all observations that covered that time period* ^For 
example, five separate observations might ^ave included the 
time period fx^^m 10:00 AM to 10:10 AM, Fifty minutes of 
activities woVild therefore have been recorded for that time 
period. If a Votal of fifteen minutes had been spent in a 
multi-task activity^ twenty-five' minutes in a class-task 
activity^ and ten minutes in a I6rge group activity, then, 
30%, or an average of three minutes of 'the ten minute time 
period was tyfiically spe\nt^in multi-tafek activities, 50% or 
an average of five minutes was spent iR class-task 
activities, and 20% or an averd^o, of two minutes was spent 
in letrge group activities. This averaging technique was • 
used on every ten minute time period of the school day. 
Different numbers of observat ions occurred at varying times 
of the day. This meant that some i nterva 1 s irtight be used on 
six , seven , or eight observat ions while others might be 
based only on two, three, or four observations.'*' The total 
number of average minutes spent in each' ac t ivi t y was 
calculated and a proportion of the school day was computed. 
There was only a five minute difference in the length of the 
school day among these classrooms. Similar proportions of 
time spent in ac t ivi t ies represent similar amounts of actual 
time spent in those acti^Tities. 

'•.If a particular observation period began or ended 
such that lessytlian three minutes of the time period could 
be ct>ded, thai: observation was discarded for that time 
period. ^ / 
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\ Coding Interactions 

kXl interactions between children in the same 
classroom*. V which were noted in the field notes were^ 
coded.*' I attempted to capture the quality of the s 
\nteract.ion . Affectively positive and affectively neutral 
interactions were combined into a single category. These 
i^ncluded such things asr'ghildren talking or chatting with 
one another; playing a game together; sharing mater ials; 
non-verbal interact ions such^as hugging kissi ng , holding 
hands; striking hair; and work related interactions such as 
working together, helping one another on.wor);, asking^ 
dfrections from each other/ and comparing work. , Affectively 
negative or hostile interaction© also were .combined into a 
single category. Th6se things included such things As: 
hitting, teasing, arguing, stealing materials, threats, 
criticism, and refusing asked for ^Ip. It was often 
difficult to distinguish between aflectively positive and 
affectively neutral types of interactions. Atfec^ively 
negative ones were much easier •to code as such because, if 
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* ^.During reading group time in Reed's, Bell'S and 
Snyder's c lassrooms most of the reguTar students were 
dispersed ij? other classrooms, therefore, interactions .were 
not coded during these timet. Interactions during ^ 
transition times just before and just after the reading 
period w^re coded. 

''.Interactions during outside recess were not coded. 
There were several reasons for thisJ Usually several 
classes went to recess at the samfe tiipe. Students^ were 
spread over the' whole playground area^, which vas quite large 
for these schools. It was .impossible' to record even .a\^ 
fraction of the interactions among student s of 'the same 
classroom. Furthermore, during colder weather students 
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nothing else, the actual volume of t'he interact ions (or the 
resulting screams or pleas for teacher help) was often 
louder than other int^racTiohg . Observers were able to 
include more deta i Is. about these interactions. 

The clearest .distinct ion can be made .bet^en 
affectively negative interact ions and all other 
interactions. The artalyses in this report . will be based on 
all non-negative interactions. The primary reason for this 
limi.tation is to keep the study within manageable limits. 
Examining negative interactions would have enriched the ^ 
findings reported here. Hopefully this will be done in 
future analyses, ' 

Calculating Interpersonal Ties Between Students : 

Granovetter (1973) suggests that the strength of 
interpersonal ties- can be used to study a variety of issues 
involved in network analysis. He defines the strength of a 
tie as "a (probably linear) combinat ion of the amount of 
time, the emotional intensity, the i nt imacy , (mutual ; 
confiding) , and the reciprocal services which character ize ' 
the tie." The strength of the ties between the children 
studied here wajs calculated based on the amoun.t .of non-'' 
negative interaction the children had with each other. This 
calculation focuses on the "amount of time" component of 
Granovetter; ' sdef init ion of ties. He notes that although * 
each of the components "is somewhat independent of the 



bundled up in snow-suits and hatSi It became difficult to 
identify students at a distance. 
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ot|i,er, . . . the set is obviously highly intracorrelated. " I 
have assumed that children who frequently interact with 
others in a non-negat ive manner have a relat io^nship that 
involves at 1-east some emotio(naJ intensity, intimacy, and 

reciprpcal services. The more, children interact with each 

. ■ ' . . . ft ' ■ ■ 

other, the greater these will be,' 

Granove^er dividels the strength of ties into t(5\Js;^ee 
categories — strong, weak, and absent, I used a much f:^ner 
gradation in the initial calculation of the ties but 
combined various strength ties into strong, weak and absent 
divisions for most of the analyses. The maps of the peer 
network in Chapter VII are, however, based on the finer 
gradations. , , 

Once all the Interactions in the field notes were 
identified and coded, a matrix was generated for each 
classroom which showed the number of non-negative 
interactions between every pair of students in the 
classroom. For each student the percentage of interactions 
with each other student was calculated. Values were^ 
^assigned based on the percentage of interactions as follows 

Value Percent of Interact ions . 

4 15% or mpre 

3 ' ' ' 7% to 14.9% , ■ . 

2 ■ 5% to 6'. 9% 

1 . • ' ■ 2.5% to 4.9% 

0 ' less than 2.5% 




Some base l ine cut'of f points were used. Some student^ Ha^' 
very low rates of interaction with others. If only one 
interaction was recorded with another student , , even if it 
was more than 2.5% of all that student * s interact ions , it 
was coded as 0. Two interactions between students could not 
receive a value greater than "1", three interactions could 
not receive a value greater than "2", and four interactions^ 
could not rec.eive a value greater than "3". The strength of 
the tie between children was calculated by summing the value 
of the tie that each had with'' ±he either. > The use of cutoff ^ 
points eliminated the Ijossibi 1 iW that students who had > 
extremely l*ow rates of interaction, and who were actually 

quite isolated, could be rated as having strong ties with 

•I ' ■ 
.- ■ . ■ ' 

others. 

There were several reasons why , this method was used to 
calculate the strengths of ties.' First, I wanted th^ 
strength of a tie to r^epresent the students ' point s 6f view. 
Some '^students- had much' lower rates of interact ion than did ; 
others. .For those students, a few> interact ions represented 
a large proportion of all the interactions they had. 
Therefore, from their point of "view, their strong ties were- 
with those with whom they had the largest proportion of 
interactions. By summing the values of both students 
involved in the tie, some sort of average strength is 
represented. For example, student Af who had many 
interactions with many others, might have five recorded 
interactions with student B. This might represent 3 percent 
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of all student A's recorded' interact ions , and would be 
valued as a 1" . For student B, who had a low rate bf 
interact ions , th^ five interact ions with student A might 
represent 10 percent of all' studeht B's recorded 
interact ions^ and would have a value of "3". The strength of 
tfhe tie between students.A and B would be "4", thus 
combining both students patterns of interact ion.. In this 
example tliere ^as a gap -of a full category between the two 
students.' In fact , most pairs \of students either^^Ji^d the 
Same value or only a difference of one category. 

The l^cond reason that, r used proportions has to do 
with the relatively limited amount of time that, classrooms 
were observed. If a particular child happened to be absent 
for one or two of the observation periods, he c^r shp would 
appear to have low rates o£ interaction with others. - ^his 
could be largely, though not com'pletely , compensated for by 
using the percentage of a child's interactions as a basis 
for calculating the strength of ties. 

Ties which had a strength of 1 , 2, 3, or 4 were 
considered to be weak ties. Those with a strei;j^h^of 5, 6," 
7, or 8 were considered to be strong ties. Very strong ties 
were those which had a strength of 7 or 8. 

This method of measuring the strength of ties is, of > 
course not perfect. Yet it does seem to compensate for 
various possible errors in observation. The children who, 
based on this method, had strong ties with one another, were 
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the same children I would 'have listed as good friends based > 
on casual observations. 

Mapping the Peer Networks ^ , 

The maps of the peer networks to be discussed in 
Chapter VII were generated Using a multidimensional scaling 
technique, MINISSA. (This technique was designed by 
L. Guttman and J. C. Lingoes. See Lingoes, 1965 and 
Guttman, 1968.)^ Multidimensional seal ing techn iques are 
designed to examine the structure' of data, usually by 
looking at the interrelationship of variables. MINISSA is a 
mapping technique which can generate a. visual map which 
shows how data interrelates. 

The input of MINISSA is a ijiatrix of data showing 
sdmilarity or relationships among objects or variables. The 
matrix used in this study was of thq tieg between children. 
MIfilSSA takes into account the total data, looking at the 
relationship each child has with every other child. The map 
which is generated not only indicates which children cluster 
togetiier, but shows the relationship of clusters to^each 
other . 

The output can show the relationship of children in one 
or more dimensions. If there 'itfere 25 children in the 
classroom, 24 dimensions would perfectly "fit" the data and 
a perfect map could be produced showing the exact 
relationship of every child to every other child. The goal 
of a small space^analysi^i^ (MINISSA in this case) "is to 
reduce the number of dimensions in the space as much as 



possible (preferably to one, two, or three dimensions) while 
disturbing the overall relationships ambn^' points (as shown 
by the distance^coef f ic ients in the input matrix) as little 
as possible" (Baiiey7^974 ) . By measuring the degree, of 
montohicity (the * rank ordering of the or iginal distances, or 
strength cff ties in this case) which is retained for each 
small space, a' measure of. fit can be derived. The MINISSA 
output gives two such measures — the coefficient of 
alienation^ and Kruskal ' s Stress • A "good" fit is ,15 or 
less for the coefficient of alienation while . 1 is 
considered a fair fit for Kruskal' s stress and .05 or below 
is a good fit. 

A "good" fit means that the map of ti^e -peer network is 
a reasonable representation of the relationship of all 
children <to eachothef based on the strength of the ties 
they have, one with the other. It was possible to achieve a 
good fit for all the classrooms using three dimensions. For 
the purpose of this report ^nd this' study, it was-^Sfi^Ticult 
to visualize or discuss peer networks in this form. 
(Ideally, three dimensional models of the peer group could 
be constructed.) . In-order to get a good fit in two * 
dimensions in some classrooms, some of the weakest ties had 
to be dropped from the matrix. The measures of "fit" and 
the range of the strength of ties is indicated on each map. 
. Descr ipt ions of the Classrooms 

Appendix 1 contains a table for each classroom showing 
the proportion of time spent in various activities on a 




"typical" day. I make no attempt to characterize classrooms 
as "open" or "traditional" or even as "mult i- task" , "class- 
task", or "recitation" type classrooms. The analysis 
presented in the analytic chapters combines types of 
activities in ways which are relevant to the particular 
variables under consideration. 

The classroom descriptions which follow provide further 
information which is relevant to the peer interaction 
patterns which developed in each classroom. Variations in 
the act ivity patterns structures which are not captured by 
the coding scheme are described. Seating patterns and 
frequency of seating changes are noted. I also have 
attempted £0 give very brief^ descriptions of the teachers. 
The information was obta ined through the observations as 
well as from informal discussions with the teachers. Some 
of the information comes from formal interviews which were 
conducted with Gibson, Warren, Bell, Reed, and Casey. These 
descriptions are int^eVided to give the reader a "feel" for 
the teachers and their classrooms rather than to present a 
true analysis of their behavior. 

Warren 

Warren had returned to teaching after M years of 
raising a family. I observed her classroom during the 
second year of her return. She was a warm and friendly 
teacher who obviously cared very , deeply about .her students. 
Her classroom was designatted by the school as a traditional 
classroom. She told me that she would prefer to teach in an 
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open classroom. She had attempted to individualize her 
reading program the year before but had been reprimanded for 
doing so by the principal. She said that she planned to 
quietly wait to be , tenured (which would happen after three 
years in the system) and then attempt to teach in ways which 
were more comfortable for her. Warren described all her 
students as being bright and sa id that some were 
exceptionally bright. 

Warren's classroom was often quite noisy and outwatdly 
chaotic. She was constantly asking students to be quiet, , 
typically by making a loud hushing sound. Students would 
quiet down far a few minutes and then the noise level would 
quickly rise^ again. Warren rarely got angry at her 
s.tudents. Reprimands to individual . students were often 
given quietly or in private. Her approach seemed to be to 
try to calm very active students rather than to threaten or 
punish. 

The seating arrangement was changed every few weeks. 
Not only did Warren reassign students to different seat's, 
but she altered the desk arrangement as well. (The map of 
this classroom shows only the arrangement on the final 
observation period.) She often seated friends near one 
another, presumably at their request. There Was a listening 
corner in the room with a record player and head phones. In 
addition there was a library, with comfortable seats and a 
rug. Children were allowed to read or play games in this 
■ area when their work was completed. 
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The students were divided into four reading groups — a 
high group, two middle groups, and a iow group. The two 
middle groups were assigned the same work. Students were 
assigned by reading group (and would work as a group) to 
tasks -et the listening center. 

Students were engaged in class-task and multi-task type 
actrvities during a relatively large proportion of the 
school day. The teacher permitted students to move about 
rather freely during these times. During multi-task 
activities, many children would work on reading and language 
assignments given in reading group. All students were 
assigned the same math most o% the time. All work was, 
assigned by the teacher. 

Bell . 

Bell was very concerned with order. Sfie kept her room 
neat and clean, with everything in its place. Her classroom 
was generally quiet and students usually appeared to bfe 
busily working on an assigned task. Bell maintained a rigid 
schedule, moving from one. activity to the next precisely at 
preplanned ti?nes. 

Students spent no t ime engaged in mult i- task 
activities. The^^ did s^end 35% of their time engaged in 
class-task activities. All work was assigned by the^eacher 
and the students worked on the assigned tasks at times X 
specified by the teacher. Bell discouraged interaction 
during class-task activities and for the most part, students 
were required to remain in their seats. It is ^interest ing 
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to note that students in this classroom spent much more time 

ori show-and-tell than did students in any of the other 

classrooms* , 

Bell frequently reprimanded students, most>often in 

attempts to keep them quiet and on task. The observer in 

this classroom noted that reprimands were "apt to be strong, 

public, and sarcastic," and ndted the following as a typical 

example: ' ^ . ' 

T:Now that's just what I wanted you to do, Gary, talk . 
and forget all about your work. Thanks a lot. 

Students were seated around tables, four or five 
students to'a table, for most of the observation periods. .'A 
few students, who the teacher felt were disruptive, were 
separated from the rest of the class and seated in isolated 
spots. Bell separated students who she felt spent too much 
time talking to each other. 

There were three first grade classrooms in the school 
(including Bell' s and Reed's). Students from all three 
first gr^jdes were regrouped into five reading groups for a 
one hour reading period each day. Bell worked with two of 
the groups, a middle level group and the lowest level group. 

■} ' * Reed 

Reed became the classroom teacher in January.*' This 
was her first teaching assignment. She replaced a teiacher 
who was 'well liked by students and parents. As Reed 

•'.About five hours of observation occurred in the Fall 
when the previous teacher was still in charge. Three of 
those hours were of Substitute teachers. 
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attempted to reorganize and rearrange the class to fit her 
own style, she 'was often met with cries from the students 

that "Mrs. Green* (the former teacher) us^d to do " in, 

that particular situation. ^ 

*0 Reed was 'quite friendly with the studen^ts, spending 
considerable amounts of time chatting with them. The 
observer noted that she was "alternately stern and warm wit-h 
students.". She sometimes gave "sharp, public reprimands for 
misbehavior" butyWas ofjten "ambivalent and eVen playful" as 
she disciplined students. Students could challenge her 

.without fear of harsh retribution. 

Students were seated arpund tables . The teacher 
frequently moved students who she felt were talking too 
much, separating them from each other. During large group 
activities desks were rearranged so that all could see the 
chalkboard. / 

•Very little time was spent in mul t i -task 'act iv i t ies . 
During class- task activities. Reed did not allow students to 
move about the room, though she did allow students to talk 
quietly with those seated close by. Students had no choice 
^in what work they did or when they did their work. 

'Reed encouraged"' compet it ion . There were numerous 
public contests--spelling bees, math quizzies, and even art 
contests. Winners names were posted on the board and they 
received prizes, usually candy. 

Along with the students in Bell's class, and those in 
the other first grade cla^s. Reed's students were regrouped 
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for a one hour reading period each day. Reed worked with a 
middle level group and thejhighest level group. 

. ^ jpibson 

Gibson was a very ordfeily, well organized teacher in 

her fifth year of teaching. She had a quiet but firm manner 

in talking with student s , rarely having to raise her vt?ice 

to gain student compliance with her wishes. She rarely J 

threatened students. At the first hint of noise or 

disruption, the individuals involved were sanctioned by the 

teacher, often in private. Gibson occasionally yelled at a 

student or students. At these times all activity in the 

room stopped and all attention was focused on. the 

discipling^ry action. The following reprimand occurred. - 

during a multi-task activity: 

T to Mark who is talking with some other students: 
Mark, you were here last night until 4:30 getting ^your 
work done. I'd be glad to have you here again tonight. 
(Everyone else qets quiet and turns toward Mark as T 
says this.) , ^ 

The classroom was designated as an "informal" classroom 
by the school. The children spent nearly 40% of their time 
engaged in multi'-task activities, a h'igh rate compared to 
other classrooms in this study. The teacher • assigned work 
which was to be finished by certain dates. Students could 
choose the order in which they did the activities. 
Sometimes the students could chobs^ among several 
alternatives within an assignment, such as picking a topic 
for a story or poem. For the most part, however,' they had . 
to do work assigned by the teacher. 



There were four reading groups in the classroom, a high 
and a low group for each grade level. ' Reading and language 
assignments were often worked on during multi^-task 
activitres. Math was assigned by grade level and these 
assignments also were often worked on during multi-task 
activities. • : 

There were a variety of activity centers around the 
room, One was ja listening center with a tape recorder and a 
variety of tapes and worksheets. Another was a writing ' 
center with ideas or topics for Stories 6nd poems. The 
materials in these centers were changed periodically. There 
was a^so a class library with cushions and bean bag chairs. 
^-Students frequently worked in these areas during multi-task 
activities. . ^ , 

During class-task and' multi-task activities students 
moved about the room freely, frequently talking with one 
another (though always quietly). They sat around tables but 
there were no assigned seats and students could change their 
seats at any time during the^ay. Several times during the 
observation period the teacher separated students who she 
felt were spending too much time talking' to each other and 
not enough time working. On a ^ew occasions these students 
we/e sent to sit by themselves in the back of the room. 

In general, students interacted with their classmates 
frequently and freely throughout the school day. However, 
most of these interactions were brief and often concerned 

work related matters. 

*. 
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Snyder 

Snyder was a loud, authoritarian teacher. Students 

lived in fear of becomiiig the target of her^ wrath and they 

rarely became disorderly. , In reprimanding students, Snyder 

tended to degrade them. The following episode, occurred 

while she was -working with a second grade reading group. 

Shirley to T: ; accidentally left my rfeading book bt 
home . 

T: Acc identally r eh? 
T makes several comments about bringing the book back, 
tomorrow. T notices that Shirley does^ not> have ^er i 
workbook either ^hd asks if she left that at home too. 
. Shirley says that she did. T gets very angry and ^ 
. begins to yell at her tellinj^^her that she should never. 

take her workbook home. 
vT:l,t is a school rule... Never take yaur workbook 
home ... ^ . . 

The rest of the class sits silently during this 
exchange ^ 

TrYou had the same problem last year once. Do. you 
reipember what happened? 

Shirley shakes her head "no.^ T tells h^r that she had ^ 
to sit w,ith her head down for the entire reading period 
and that is what she will have to do today. 
T:That workbook comes back! If there is one thing done 
past page 18 you really are in trouble. That workbook 
better 'come back! 

T turns to Sam who had been working ahead in his 
workbook: What does this man think he is doing? 1 
don't think you belong in this group. You belong in 
Surprises (the first grade group). You don't even 
belong in Surprises. How can you go ahead and do the 
pages without my explaining what you are to do? ...and 
they are all wrong. 

Certain cbildren clearly were favored 'by the teacher 
and she was much friendlier with these students, frequently . 
talking and joking with them. Girls were more apt to be 
favored than boys and many of the girls in the class were in 
a Brownie troop led by the teacher. Snyder had grown up in 
.the community and was t^e contemfJorary of, and good friends 
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with, many of the parents of her students.- Despite 
students' apparent fear of her, she seemed to be well liked ' 
by both parents and students. , 

Students wfre seated at rouncJ tables. For most of the 
observations there were three first grade tables and three 
second grade tables,. One table of second graders and one 
table of first graders appeared to be particularly favored 
by the teacher. Nbt only did she talk and joke with /^hese 
students more than others, but she a 1 lowed student s from 
triese tables to have a variety of special privileges such as^ 
taking messages to other teachers or handing out materials. 
Most of the interaction among students was confined to 
others seated at the same table. Near the end of the ^ j 
^observation period the teacher reassigned seats and first 
and second grader^s were seated together at some tables. 
There were too few addi t lonal^ observat ipn times to assess 
the effects of these changes^ on the interaction patterns of 
the cla^ssroom. There was a library area in ^e rocp and 
Students were- occasionally allowed to go there to read or 
get books after they finished their assigned work. 

The second graders in Snyder's class, along with th6 
students in the two other second grade classrooms in the 
school, were regrouped into five reading g^roups for a one 
hour reading-;period each day. Snyder worked with one of 
these group§, a middle level group, as well as with her 
first graders ducing this period." (Each of the other second 
gr;ade teachers worked with two'groups.) - , 
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Snyder's students spent virtually no time engaged in 
multi-task activities. They spent 37.7% of the school' day 
engaged in class-task '^tivities . The' teacher rar'tely * 
allowed students to move around the classroom during these 
activities • 

Children spent considerably more time drawing or 
coloring than is indicated by the breakdown of activity 
structures. There were two, reasons for this. 

1) Many of the class-±ask activities consisted'^ of working 

ditto sheets in math or language. Part of these 

■ J , J- ■ ■ 

assignments usually called for coloring in the sheet 

when the work wa-s complete. As long as more than half' 

' • the children in the class weVfe working on the ditto, 

even i f most bf them *ere coloir>ing i t , the activity was 

coded^^s an acaden\ic class-task \type . Many children 

spent relatively litt.Xe' time on the academic part of 

.the work and much, time color ing the worksheet . 

2) Children were frequently allowed to color or draw after 
finishing ah assignment. Many students finished the 
assigned "task rather quickly , and spent the rest oiE the 
activity time drawing. Other students dawdled over the 

^ work, or spent time coloring the worksheet. 

\ - Schultz 

- As noted «earl ier , Schultz wis a fourth grade teacher 

teaching second grade for the first tiirte and was somewhat'^ 

. ■ " • ' ' ' ' ' I • ' • ' 

reTuctant tohave ah observer in her classroom.. At her 

■ / ^ . \ . , ■ . \ ■ . 

reiguest all obser^vat ions were conducted in the mornings. 

^''^ ' ' . • . ^ ' 



The pattec^ of activities was basically the same every, 
mornirtg. The teacher spent several minutes talking about 
the work for the day* This was followed by a brief shoW and 
tell period*. For the Vest of the moaning, most students 
were engaged in multi-task activities while the teacher took 
turns working with reading groups* There were three reading 
groups — high, middle, and low*. Students not in the group 
working with Nae teacher worked on reading, language, and 
math assignments. All students were assigned the same math 
work* Stu,dents ha^ a choice in the order in which they did 
their work, 'but little choice as to the work i4self* Work 
was turned in and checked on a daily basis* The teacher 
permitted children «to move about freely during these 
activities and considerable amounts of interact ion occur red 
during observation periods* 

V Schultz tbleratled .rather high levels of noise and 
talking* She repr imanded students when she felt that they 
were interfering with other's work dnd not completing their 
own work* Most reprimands were made privately * One of her 
"^students had Downp Syndrome * He often seemed restless and 
wandered^ about the ropm, disturbing other students* Schultz 
would talk with him quietly and attempt to involve him in a • 
activity when he became disruptive^ 

Students were seateci in rows* Schultz made a nuinber of 
seatifig changes during the two months of observations. 
Once, when two students requested a seat change so that they 
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could sit next to one another, Schultz agreed to the, change.' 
This appeared to be a common procedure. 

In general students interacted freely and ' frequently 
with one another. Many of the interactions concerned work 
related matters, although there ^was a considerable ndmber of 
no-H'-work related interactions as well. The students seemed 
relaxed and happy in the classroom. 

* " Rizzo 
Rizzo^ was very concierned about order and (discipline. 
She planned student work sthedules, for each cjay a,nd in grea^t 
detail. She would become quite upset when K^r ,routii1e was^ 
disrupted. She said^.that she- did^ not like having a multi- 
graded, classroom and that she felt overwhelmed having tp.^'^ 
plan for two grade levels. In past years, with single ' ' 

,graded',classes, she divided her classes into two or thr.^B"^* 
reading groups. She^ divided the students in this' m^lti-: ^^^^^^^ 
graded class into f ive reading groups ( two second , grade 
groups and three third grade groups). She said thibt, she was 
concerned that she did not have as much time to sp^and with,; , 
each group as she normally would have/ had, witb^fewer .groups. 
She was afraid that the- students? would not be abPe to 
complete a full year ' s work • There was a sense, of 
franticness about this teacher as she tried to ge.t/Vtjhrptjgh^^:- 
her planned work each day. - v - 

All work was Assigned by the teacher^ Students had some 

-choice as to the order in which they did their wdrk>; hyt nd; 
choice as to what work they ^did. ^lost of "the i^^^ an^ 
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language work were assigned in reading group. Math was 

assigned by grade level. The students in the reading 

groups, designated by color, were posted in the front of the 

room and work assignments were listed next to the group 

labels . t ' ' ♦ . 

N Rizzd was constantely reprimanding students for talking 

^Wiith each other /io^^ beXng ^^^^ of^ thieir s^ats^:- and for riot 

A^Orking".^: These 'reprimand? wete done loudly/ sometimes in an 

insult ing: and ^^^d^^ The fdlloying excerpt from 

the f ield note's isr from a:'! ive minute ppr igd during' which •j^^ 

Rizzo-was^doing a language ex^rc-ise with the second gradersi. * 

T> is reading words .and kids are writi^ng ttiem in' a . 
/ workbook, like a*^?pelling 't^ but T c>alls it an^ '7 
, --\-- 'exercise.'^ T ^ *^ . v ■ ' * " ''^ . ^" 

.:T to Rob(Brta:Dq;n't look over at hfer (po:ints to Lisa) . 
' «; %pok heret^at jrbur t)wn desk. ; % . ' 

' * T ; to^jerry :ijpavg»^ • \ . V • , V 

■\ T tcJ- Sartdra:Leave*your' bookie la^' p everyone. i:an see ^ A. . 

T helps Jerry and then Paiii:. She gi^| him ;a hint and 
> he -b^gin-s to say the answe^:^ T to p^Ul rDon Vt ^ 

-''.^-the" 'answer . ■.'x "^'Z-' .^/W 1 '•' 

/ T,;to Paul: who i;S sWijriging. his varma^^a'-bit ;V3[je ar^enZt^ ^i''-)---^,. 

. ^ doing^^ karate now. ' >■;; • y^^^::^ 's'-/' 1 vv'-^v-'"'"^'^^ ^^v^'" 

' )r ^;to; Jerry :Turn aTOund and^f ace;. -thts #ay / ^^^^^^^^^^ ^ ./'V v^ > 

"':/>T tb Rich ;*ho>is IsKinging hi^ arms a bi^t (rtei^ily not 
' ih a disruptive: manner} rWh^t ar 

n:bw, |)ractitring. ypu^^ We''d^n * t^si^irtg Ithings ^ ' 

• ' aro-undVv <^ ^'v v >' ' v^ " . v^- ' \a ',. ' 

■ ■ . y/tq Paul:Whe^'e' s "the vpwel in this wprd? i - <V 

PaOXv beg i/i,s ^to.'V: answer ' her . ' ^ . ■ i ' ^■■^v-'S%'^ ■. 

•■&^T:Don^ t : tel^ (The implication is that he i^^rto - ♦ ^. 

■ •^writei'it and nor out liMjd because dth^ers^iU 



T:Rich, yim're having trouble again following ' 
direct ionsNtoots. . . There is no' excuse for this. 

t to PhilrWhy haven't you done it? You're not 
following us Did you get to bed late last night? Or 
early? 

Philrl don't^^ow. (Th i s mumbled . ) 
TrWere mommy and daddy home? 

* Phi Ir (Nods yes) , ^ 

TrThen you probably got to bed early. 

TiJeff, are you asleep too? Get a nap at 1 2 : 00 4|^|Don ) . 

Although students were engaged in multi-task and class-- 
task type activities f or relat i vely large amounts of time, 
Rizzo did not formally permit children to move about the ^ 
room freely during these times. She worked with reading 
groups during these activities, but was constantly 
interrupting the reading group to insist that students in; 
the rest ^of the class be quiet or sit down.- Neve^r^-the'-less, 
students did engage in' a fair amount of interaction during 
these activities. Childreh seateci near one another 
frequently talked wi^^ each other. Children were often out 
of their- seats, go.iiig to the bathroom, getting a drink of 
water, getting new material, sharpening pencils, etc . They 
often made contact with other students as they went about 
these tasks. 

The students were seated in rows^. All the second 
griaders sat on on^ side of the room and all the third, 
graders sat on the other. The teacher made very few seating 
changes during the observation period. ' Th^ few changes she 
did -ma ke^ were' for discipline reasons, to separate children 
who she felt were talking too much or who were bothering 
others. There was an art area with easels in the back Of 



the room and a library with a rug and comfortable seating. 
Students who were finished with their assigned work were 
allowed to go to these areas. 

Casey 

"Casey's classroom was a mul t i"-graded fifth and sixth 
grade classroom which was designated as an open classroom by 
the school. Casey spent a great deal of time discussing 
problems wi th^^-students , i ndi v idually ^and collectively. 
Students spent 13.8% of the schooffclay ^in large group 
information giving activities. Students took an active part 
in discussing rules , .plans, conflicts and discipline. Onte 
a week time was specifically set aside* to discuss cjass 
problems.. To be sure, Casey maintained;a high level of 
control over these discussions. However, this was the only '. 
classroom in which students had^at least ^the' opportun i ty to 
express; gr ievances In other classrooms conflicts were 
either ignored or dealt with symptomat ically and^only when 
they became "disruptive." The goal of conflict resolution 
'in Casey ' s c lassroom was to resolve t he conf 1 ic ts,., In other 
classrooms the goal of conflict resolut ion' was to end a ; 
disruption. ; 

Despite Casey ' s at tempt at conflict resolution,,! she 
spent a conaid^rablje amount of t ime .^repr imanding student s 
for improper behav ior , uSua^lly for talking too loud or for . 
not working. At one point in the term she developed a point 
system toSmaintain discipline. Every time a student was 
repr imande^d he or she had to mark down a point on a special 



form. The point, totals were read off publicly at the end of 
the week and those who had less than^'a certaj^n number of 
points received a reward. 

Students were seated around tables or desks pushed 
together. The teacher made several seat changes during the 
observation -period. She told me that she took students' 
desires into account in these assignments, but she also 
paired or grouped students together who she .felt would be 
gdod for one another (in terms of work and behavior ) . There 
was a classroom library with a rug and large cushions. 

Casey's students spent nearly 30% of their time engaged 
in multi-^task activities and just over 25% of their time in 
class-task activi£ieS. During most of these activities they 
were free to move about the room freely and to interact with 
others..** The students had weekly assignments which had to 
be completed by the end of the day on Fridays. Some of the 
reading and language assignment s var ied by reading level. 
Students were assigned math by grade level. Students were 
free to chobse when they did their work as long as work was 
complisted by the end of the week. 

There were three reading groups in the class. Most of 
the six't^Tgraders were in a sixth grade* group. Most of the 
fifth graders and a few sixth graders were in a fifth grade 
group, and two sixth graders and two fifth graders were in a 
fourth grade group. Spelling words were assigned by reading 

**.The' one exception to this was a daily reading period 

during which 'all students had to read by themselves . This 

was coded as a class-task activity. 
* ■ 
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group. T^iere 'was a spell ing ^re- test and a final test .each 
week. The teacher gave th,e words for all three groups at 
the same time. (For example she would announce "the first 
word is..." and then give three words, the first for the 
sixth grade group, the second for the fifth grade group, and 
the last for the fourth grade group.) 

The students interacted frequently wi th- one another . 
Most of the time there was a constant buzz in the classroom 
as various students talked wi.th each other about work, 
events in the classroom, anci outside interests; 
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' ' , . Chapter IV 

THE RELATIONSHIP BET^i^EEN FRIENDSHIP 
CHOICES AND INTERACTION TIES 

The sociomet'ric test, devised by Moreno ( 1934), has 
been used in one fprm or another in hundreds, if not 
thousands of studies in the invest igatfi on of a wide variety 
oj cla^sroom^ issues . Moreno asked students to Indicate the 
two classmates with whom they would most like tb sit. A 
student's social status in the . classroom was measured by the 
number of choices he or she received,* Many variations of 
this technique have since been used. Children have been 
asked to indicate classmates with whom they would like to 
work' (in a reading group, math group, class project, 
etc.) and with whom they would choose to play. StUdentis 
have frequently been asked to iden'tify their classroom "best 
friends" or those classmates who they "like."'' Some forms 
d| the test limit student responses to a pre-set number 
while other forms allow students unlimited choices. The aim 
of the sociometric test, in all its variations, is to 
describe "the feelings, of the group members toward each 
Other with respect to a common criterion" (Gronlund, 1^59, 

p. 3) . ' ' 

, ■ w . 

Gronlund argues that, technically, such friendship 
questions should not be consic^ered sociometric ones. He , 
'calls them "near-sociometric" questions because' their 
"lack of a cl^ar-cut criterion of choice and the absence 
of any implied action would not assure valid responses 
(Gronlund, 1959, p. 7) .. He acknowledge^ that, such 
questions can serve useful purposes in research settings. 
In fact, they have been widely used anti Vnterpreted as if 
they were true sociometric questions. \ 



students' sociometric choices have been used in a 
.variety of ways. Pattern's pf choices and mutual choices 
are often interpreted as representations of the social 
structure of the classroom. Typically this structure has 
•been described a9' varying along a dimension with centrally 
Structures groups at one end and diffusely structured groups 
at the other end. Centrially structured groups are those in 
which a few students, the "stprs" receive a large number of 
choices while others, "neglectees" and "isolates" receive 
few cho'ices. ^ The friendship choices in diffusely str^uCtured 
gr^pufis aire more evenly dispersed. There are few st^rs aftd 
few neglectees and isolates in these groups (Schi^ck, 1963). 

Many studies have looked for relat ion ships between 
students' statuses, as*measured by the^number of phoices 
received, and other character i sties of the students. For 
''"''^^ample , status has been related to intelligence (Deitrich, 
1964; Roff and Sells, 1965), nurturance giving (Moore and ' 
Updegraff> 1964), and bi rth' order ( Sells and Roff, 1964). 
Still other studies have looked at factors that mig^ change 
low status students' social position in the clas'sroom. 'For 
example, Retish (1973) explored the effects of positive, 
public reinforcement to low status students by teachers. 

Some studies have related patterns of friendship / 
choices t,o other characteristics of the classroom peer 
groufhi Muldoon ^1955) related patterns of liking to^group 
cohesiven^ss. Schmuck (1963) related patterns of centrality 
and dif f useness, to the amount of positive group^ffect. 



> Some recent studies examined various classroom factors 
which might affect the social structure of the peer group as 
measured Jby a sociometric questionnaire. Hallinan ( 1976) * 
compared the patterns of friendship choices in open and 
traditional classrooms. Hallinan and Tuma (1978) examined 
the effects of various types of instructional organization 
on the stability pattern of classroom friendships. Hansell, 
Tackaberry, and Slavin (1981) explored the effects of 
cooperat ion \^nd competition on the structure of student 
cliques. Hfansell s^trc^Slavin ( 1979) studied ^th^ effects 
cooperation on cross-race friendships. , 

Most of the studies which have asked questions about 
-friendship or liking have assumed, at least implicitly that 
students' choices i ndicate ^ past ^and future interaction 
patterns. Hallinan (1976) explicitly made this assumption. 
She stated that "the single most important factor affecting 
the formation and development of friendship among children 
is th^ amount of interaction in which they engage." She 
argued that open. classrooms , where children are permitted to 
engage in high levels of interaction, would lead to patterns 
of friendship choice different from those found in 
traditional classrooms, where interaction among children is 
limited. She measured the friendship choices and assumed 
that mutual friendship choices were the result of 
interaction between pairs of students. She did not measure 
directly rates of interaction between students who chose one 
another . ' ' 

. ■ ■ ■ 
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. In other studies (Hansell and Slavin, 1979, for . 

example), children in some experimental groups were induced 

to cooperate with one another while children in other groups 

were induced to CompLte with one another. The researchers 

measured the effects of these conditions by asking the 

children to indicate their best friends* Their implicit 

assumption was that children would continue to interact with 

those whom they have designated as best friends. The goal 

of this type of research is to look for ways to change 

interaction pattern^ in cl/assrooms. ^Again, the children's 

actual patterns of in terac t ion were not examined. 

Only a teH studies have directly coijjpared students' 

responses on sociometrio tests with their interaction 

patterns.'* Byrd (1951) asked fourth graders to indicate 

whom they would prefer as fellow actors in: a classroom pl&y. 

Over the next two months each student had the opportunity to 

actually choose classmates and to put qh a short play with ^ 

them. The correspJondence between choices made as a response, 

to Byrd's initial question ^nd actual choices were quite 

high. 'Both acts involve choices which. db fiot have to be 

.reciprocated and in which those chosen have little influence '.^ 

in th)e process. Furthermore, the experimenter ensured that 

r the choosers had opportun i t ies t o actually interact with 

' * , There are a number of studies which related peer 

evaluations to other behaviors. Winder and Wiggins 
(1954), for example, studied the congruence of reputation 
. Oovert behavior. Bonney (1955)/ and bonney and Powell 

( 1953) related student's' sociometric status to various ^ 
observed soc ial -behaviors sucb\ as conforming behavior, 
smiling, cooperat ive behavior -and voluntary contributions 
to group ;activit^ies. 
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those chosen. In non-exper imenteil situations most 
interact ions involve a measure of choice on the part of all 
concerned. Also, there are many constraints in most 
classrooms which limit the amount of interaction between twb 
students who fe6l friendship with one another and" who woul^ 
like to interact' with each other. Therefore, Byrd's study^' 
is" of limited vaLue in comparing f riendship choices and 
behavior under everyday cla&sr.pom circumstances. 

Singlp-ton and Asher (1977) compar€?d soc iomet r ic dati 
and observations of actual interactions in th?ir researth on 
cross-race and cross-sex friendship and interaction ^ / 
patterns. The sociometr ic ratings for preferred play , and 
v/ork partners were con-^i^tenf -i^ilh the observational data in 
t^e sense that proportions of children choosing cross-race 
and cross-sex partners were similar to proportions actually 
engaging in cross-race and crops-Sex interactions. / A ma^or 
limitation of this study was that^the observational data 
were comprised of simple counts .compar i ng- cross-r^ce to 
same-race interactions and -cross-sex to same-sex/ 
interaction. No attempt was made to determine whether or 

not the specific children who made cross-race And cross-sex 

■ . y / 

partner choices ever interacted with those particular 

> 

partners . 

I have found only one study that compaVed individual 
children's sociometr ic choices to actual interaction 
patterns. Biehler (1954) compared k inder^ar ten<\:h i Idren ' s 
choices of playnjates with the children with whoni they 



actually played. He found a high correspondence between 
children's first choice play partners and their actual 
playmates. He found little relationship between of the 
children's next four choices of play partners and actual 
playmates . 

The relationship between friendship choices as 
•indicated on a sociometric instrument and actual interaction 
partners, then, is largely unexplored. Yet, this is a 
crucial link. Here-to-fore it has been assumed that 
sociometric stars interact with a wide variety of others, 
and that sociometric isolates are behaviorly isolated, at 
least as far as positive relationships with 'other children 
are -concerned. It has been assumed that because boys and 
girls rarely choose each other as friends that the^ rarely 
hav,e positive interactions with each other. It has been 
assumed that when black and white children begin to nominate 
each other as friends that they have and will continue to 
have positive relationships with each other in their 
classrooms. 

If, in fact, friendship choices and interaction 
patterns are nearly synonymous, as has been assumed, the act 
of collecting data about social structure and interpreting 
such data is made quite simple. Indeed, one reason for the 
wide use of sociometric tests is that they are a relatively 
quick and inexpensive way to gather large quantities of 
data. The assumption that choices and interact ion /are 
similar makes interpretation of sociometric data rather 
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straight forward. Sociometric status can be determined by 
how many choices , children receive , and this can be 
correlated with any number of other factors. 

But what if friendship choices do not always indicate 
children's, actual interaction partners? What then, do the 
responses to sociometric questions mean? They probably do 
measure aspects of status in the classroom and can be used ^ 
as one dimension in describijig the social structure of the 

It' 

peer group. But they cannot be used as the sole basis for 
describing social structure. The child who receives many 
f riendship choices but -does not interact with very many 
others'is isolated. The child who receives few choices but 
has positive relationships with many other children is not 
isolated, and the label of sociometric isolate is ^ ^ 

misleading. " . 

■In Chapter I of this report, I discussed some reasons 
why children's interactions w\th peers are classroom . 
behavior's worth studying. As children interact with others 
they receive nurturance and support, feedback on their ideas 
and behavior, and have access to resources and help. If 
responses to sociometric questions do not correspond to^ 

interactions, they are not useful for exploring these 

- ■ ■ i 

issues. 

The relationship between friendship choices and 
interaction is probably dynamic. Children are li'yiy to 
view others ^ith whom they have trequent non-negative 
interactions as friends. ^PKey also are likely to seek out 



friend's for interact ion . Interaction leads to friendship, ' 
and friendship leads to further interaction . 1 will not 
attempt to separate cause and effect. In the following 

sections of. this chapter I will: (1) describe the 

^ • ... - . . 

correspondence between friendship choices as indicated on a 
sociometric instrument and actual patterns of interaction; 



and (2) di scuss factors which lead to a greater 

correspondence between these two measures in some classrfooms 

• ' •' ' ' ' . ' . • 

than in others . 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN FRIENDSHI P 
. . CHOICES AND INTERACTION TIES 

Measures of friendship choices and , i.nter|act ion . - 

Students were given a list of their classmates and asked to 

indicate who were "best fri^ds, " "friends" and "not a 

friend."'^ Students in f our classrooms were then* asked, 

"Who are your two very best friends in your class?" These 

friendship choices were obtained during the spring after 

most of the classroom observations had been completed. Not 

all students were interviewed and thUs it was not possible 

to obtain friendship Choices fr:pm all the students in any 

classroom. A value of 1 was assigned to "not a friend" 

choices, 2 to "friend" choices, 3 to "bqst friend" choices 

and 4 to "very best f r iend" choices . For ipuch of this ' 

analysis "best friend" and "very best friend" choices have 

been collapsed intp)the "best friend" category . This was 

' ' . The interviewers read each name on the list to the 

students in the primary girades. The fifth and sixth grade 
students read the names themselves. 
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done so. that the four classrooms in which the "very best 

friend" data were obtained could be compared with the rest 

of the classrooms* . V 

The measure of interaction used in this study is the 

various strength ties stludents had with one another. Only 

in-classroom interactions were counted. Ties between two 

students could range in strength from 0 to 8. A value of 0 

means that the students had virtually no interaction with 

one another during the observation periods. A value of 8 

indicates' that both students had 15% or more of all their 

non-negative interactions with one another. All 

correlations reported here; are based on the complete 0 

through 8 scaie of ties. However, in the two-way tables 

showing relationship between , ^ r iendship choices and ties, 

ties with values of 1 through 4 have been combined into a 

"weak tie" category, and ties with values of 5 through 8 

have been combined into a "strong tie" category. 

Correlations between friendship choices and interaction 

ties . The correlation between friendship choices and 

interaction ties for students in all the classrooms is 

\ .28. Although this is a si^atistically significant 

.relationship (p< .01), it does not indicate a particularly 

strong relationship between the two measures. Knowing the 

A complete discussion of ties, how they were ^ 
calculated^ and what they mean can be found in Chapter 

III. I' 

"Very best friend" and "best friend" choices ^were 
combined! for this correlation. When the "very best 
.friend" choices, which were obtained in only four of the 
classrooms, are kept separate from the "best friend" 
'^choices the correlation is .30. 
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TABLE IV- 1 

CORREliATIONS BETWEEN FRIENDSHIP CHOICES AND TIES 



Correlations between 
Correlations between ties and choices: 
.Teacher ties and choices: not' a friend, friend, 

not ia friend, friend, best friend, two very 
best friend' best friends 



Casey 


.50 


.56 


Schultz ' 


* .39 


.46 


Warren 


.37 




Gibson 






Rizzo 


.23 


.21 


Reed 

•V- - 




" " * 


Snyder 


.16 


.20 


Bell 


.07 




All 

Classrooms 


.28 





^♦Children in these classrooms were not asked to indicate 
their two very best friends. 



value of one measure only explains about 8% of the variance 
in the other measure. Knowing one student's friendship 
choice of another is not very informative about how much 
interaction the two students had with one another. 

There was considerable variation among the classrooms 
in the strength of the correlations between friendship 
choices and interaction ties. Table IV-1 shows this 
correlation for each classroom. The correlations presented 
in the f irst column exclude the /'fwoN^ery best friends" 
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question from the calculations, while the second column 
includes it. In three of the classrooms, knowing the 
children's choices of two very befet friends slightly 
improves the correlations, while in one classroom the 
correlation is slightly lowet. . , 

The correlations range from virtually 0 in Bell's 
classsroom to .bO in Casey's. Even the strongest 
relationship, .56 for Casey's students when using the "two • 
very best fripnds" question, indicates considerable 
variations between actual interactions and friendship 
choices. Because the correlations do vary so much by 
classroom and because they are so low in some classrooms, 
responses to questions. about friendship should never 
automatically, be used as indications of interaction 
patterns/^***" 

An examination of two-way tables leads to a better 
' understanding of the relationship between^^^iidendship choices 
and interaction ties than can be achieved by simply 
examining the correlations of the two measures. 

Two-way tables . Table IV-2 shows thie proportion of 

children who had strong, weak and no ties with those 

classmates they designated, respectively, as "best friends," 

"friends," and "not a friend." Overall, students had strong 

ties with only 28.8% of their "best friends." They had no 

ties with 47.^% of those whom they said were best friends^ 

"rr; Preliminary data analysis in the few classrooms in 

which the friendship choices of moSt of the students were 
obtained indicates that knowing mutual choices only 
slightly improves the prediction of interaction. 
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TABLE 'lV-2 

PROPORTION OF STUbENT? WHO HAD STRONG, WEAK, AND NO TIES 
WITH THOSE THEY DESIGNATED AS 
"BEST FRIEND," "FRIEND," AND "NOT A FRIEND" 



t - 

Teacher 






Best 


Friend" 




"Friend" 




"Not 


a 


Friend" 




No 
Tie 


Weak 
Tie 


■ Strong 
Tie 


No 
Tie 


Weak 
Tie 


Strong 
Tie 


No 
Tie 


Weak 
Tie 


Strong 
Tie 


Casey 


21. 


5% 


17. 


7% 


60. 


8% 


64. 


9% 


, 27. 


0% 


8. 


1% 


80. 


2% 


17. 


.2% 


2. 


6% 


Schultz 


38. 


8 


22. 


5 


38. 


.8 


72. 


.7 


18. 


2 


9. 


1 


78. 


.1 


17. 


.2 


4. 


,7 


Warren 


29. 


.2 


33. 


.8 


37. 


.0 


64. 


.4, 


27. 


.2 


8. 


4 


71. 


.8 


21. 


.8 


6. 


,5 


Gibson 


36. 


.4 


32. 


.3 


31. 


.i3 


61. 


.1 


27. 


.0 


11. 


9 


69. 


.6 


18. 


.3 


12. 


.2 


Rizzo 


63. 


.9 


12. 


.6 


23. 


.5 


80. 


.1 


11. 


,5 


, 8. 

1 


3 


81. 


.8 


18 


•2 


0. 


.0 


Reed 


58 


.0 


, 16 


.0 


26 


.0 


69 


.2 


18. 


.2 


12. 


6 


74 


.6 


17 


.9 


7. 


.5 


Snyder 


68 


.9 


11 


.8 


19 


.3 


7 3 


.6 


11 


.8 


14. 


5 


96 


.6 


0 


.0 


3 


.4 


Bell 


59 


.9 


26 


.9 


14 


.2 


34 


.8 


31 


.3 


25. 


6 


61 


.8 


30 


.9 


7 


.3 


All 

Classrooms 


47 


.8% 


23 


.4% 


28 


.8% 


67 


.7% 


22 


.4% 


9. 


9% 


75 


.4% 


18 


.7% 


5 


.9% 



The relationship between begt friend choices and interaction 
ties Was particularly weak in four of the classrpoms — 
Rizzo's, Reed's, Snyder's, and Bell's. Students in these 
classrooms had no ties with some 60% or more of their "best 
friends." Students in Casey's class were the only ones who 
showed a high correspondence between best friend choices and 
interaction- ties. They had strong ties with 60.8% of their 
designated best friends. Even so, they had no ties with 
just over 20% of those who they said were best friends. 

Even when students were asked to indicate their two 
very best classroom friends, they did not necessarily choose 
others with whom they had high ratdi of in-"k:lass interaction 
(see Table IV-3). Rizzo's and SnydeN-« students had no, ties 
with a large proportion of those they said were "very best 
friends." On the other hand, Schultz's and Casey's students 
did have strong ties with many of their "very best friends." 
Overall students had strong ties with 52.2% of their very 
best friends and no ties with 33.9% of their very best 
friends. , 

It is worth reiterating at this point that interacti,on 
ties are only indicative of within classroom rates of 
irJteract ion . Students can interact with "best friends" in 
other settings--on the playground, in the lunchroom, in gym, 
or at home. The data presented here show only that students 
do not have high rates of interaction _in their classrooms 
with many of their classmates who they say are best friends. 

m 



> TABLE IV-3 . 

PROPORTION OP STUrlENTS WHO HAD STRONG, WEAK, AND NO TIES 
WITH THOSE THEY DESIGNATED AS "VERY BEST FRIENDS" 



Teacher 




"Very Best 


Friend" 


No Tie' 


Wedk Tie 


Strong Tie 


Casey 


U.6% 


12.2% 


73.2% 


Schultz . 


18.2 


4.5 


77.3 


Rizzo 


- 63.3 


20.0 


16.7 


Snyder 


45.5 


18.2 


36.4 


All Four 
Classrooms 


33.9% 


13.9%. 


52.2% 



If a student said that a classmate was a ''best friend" 
it is difficult to predict how much interaction there had 
been between the two students. However if a student said , 
that another student was- "not a friend^" or even a "friend;/' 
there is a good chance that the two students had little or 
no in-class, non-negative interact iol^ with ^e another . * 
Students had no ties with 67.7% of those who they said were 
"not a friend. " ^ 

Q 

Table IV- 4 shows the proport ion of students who sa id 
they were "best friertds," "friends," and "not a friend" with 
those classm'ates with whom they had, respectively, strong, 
weak, and no ties. The students said that they were best 
friends with more than 60% of thos6 with whom they had 
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TABLE IV-4 

PROPORTION OF FRIENDSHIP CHOICES OF CLASSMATES WITH WHOM 
STUDENTS HAD STRONG, WEAK, AND NO TIES 







Strong 


Tie 






Weak 


Tie 






No Tie 


Teacher 


Not a 
Friend 


Friend 


Best 
Friend 


Not a 
Friend 


Friend 


Best 
Friend 


Not a 
Friend 


Friend 


Best 
Friend 


— ^ 

Casey 


6. 


5% 


31. 


2% 


62 


.3% 


26 


.0% 


63 


.0% 


11 


.0% 


42 


.4% 


52. 


9% 


4 


.7% 


Schultz 


6. 


5 


26. 


1 


67 


.4 


20 


:8 


45 


.3 


34 


.0 


28 


.2 


54. 


2 


17 


.6 


Warren 


• 

9. 


3 


24. 


4 


66 


.3 


18 


.4 


46 


.3 


35 


.4 


30 


.2 


54 . 


6 


15 


.3 


Gibson 


12. 


6 


26. 


1 


61 


.3 


13 


.4 


42 


.0 


44 


.6 


26 


.0 


48. 


4 


25 


.6 


Rizzo 


0. 


0 


31. 


7 


68 


73 


15 


.4. 


46 


.2 


38 


.4 • 


11 


.8 


54. 


8 


33 


.4 


Reed 


13. 


2 


52. 


6 


34 


.2 


24 


.5 


59 


.2 


16 


^3 


26 


.5 


58. 


2 


15 


.3 


Snyder 


2. 


1 


33. 


3 


64 


•6 


0 


.0 


40 


.6 


59 


.4 ■ 


12 


.7 


36. 


8 


50 


.4 


Bell 


9. 


3 


25. 


6 


65 


.1 


17 


.2 


31 


.3 


51 


.5 


14 


.6 


34. 


8 


50 


.6 


All 

Classrooms 


8. 


2% 


29. 


8% 


62 


.0% 


18 


.1% 


46 


.8% 


35 


.1% 


25 


.4% 


49. 


4% 


25 


.1% 



.F. 
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strong ties, while they said they were "not a friend" ^wi th 

..... ,: . •' 0 

only 8.2% of those with whom they had strong ties. 

These data indicate thil children feel that they are 
friends, and usually best friends, with those with whom they 
have high rates of interaction. But, they also see 
themselves as being friends' and best friends with many other 
children in their classrooms, children with whom they have ^ 
little or no in-classroom interaction.. This mean* that 
responses to questions about whom students like, or whom, 
their friends are, are not good indicators of classroom 
interaction patterns. They are not very informative about 
peer networks in the classr&om. 

FACTORS WHICH AFFEcV THE RELATIONSHIP OF 
FRIENDSHIP CHOICE AND TIES 

What accounts for the relatively weak relationship 

between f r iendship ^^choice and interaction ties? W^at 

.accounts for the fact^that this relationship ia markedly 

1 stronger in some c^lassrooms than in others? I will ^rgue 

that the answers lie primarily in understanding how activity 

^ structures and the teachers' seating rules, (and teacher 

enforcement of those rules) affect the opportunities 

students have to interact with' one another iln their 

classrooms. Before discussing these issues l\ill note two 

other factors which might^^count for some of th^ variation 

in the strength of the correlations between fri-^n^^ip 

choice and interaction ties. ^ \. 
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TABLE IV-5 



AVERAGE NUMBERS OP "BEST FRIEND" CHOICES 
AND STR0NC5 TIES > ^ 



^ — — ^ — \ — — r 

. . ^ 



Correlation of 

friendship Average number Average number. 
Teacher choices and of "best friend" of strong ties 
interaction ties choices 



Casey 


.50 : 


/ ■ 




3.9 




Schultz v- 


•'■ • ■ . ' ■, • 




■ ■, ■ 6.7. ' 


3.8 




Warren 




■■■"■It' 


■ ■ .f»j0 : ; - ; 


J ;' 3.8 
















Gibson f 


; .26 '■ ■ 










Riz^o 












Reedt ; 






' ■>,.•■ *•.-■■■«■■■ ■ 




Snyde'r 


■_. 16' . 






.-j.. ■;''3.9'.. 




B€[ll 













' The dati and/iV-4 
indicate that the low correlations stem from the fact that 
children no^minate a number' of others as best friends with 
whom they dp not interact. Variations in the strength of 
these correlations bould occur because children in some 
classrooms nominate many more best friends than do children 
in other classrooms and yet have the same (or fewer) numbers 
of. strong^ties as dothe children in the other classrooms. 
Table IV-5 shows the average number, of "best friends" 
choices and 'the average number of strong ties students had 
in each classroom. In the classrooms with the lower 
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correlations children did tend to nominate larger/ numbers of 
others as best friends and they did tend to have /fewer 
strong ties than, did the children in the classr^m^ Iwith 
higher correlations. 



Jt is distXiPult to account for the. difference in the 
numbers of best friend choices. There might be a strong 
norm of friendship in some classrooms. "We are all good 
friends here" may be a message conveyed to them by their 
teacher or principal. It may be that children in some 
classrooms do perceive large numbers of other children in 
the class ds .their best friends even if they have no / ^ 
interaction with them. And/ of course/ children may well be 
interacting with many of those designated as best friends 
oiitside of their classrooms. Whatever, the case, it is still 
not Clear why children have vety low rates of in class 
interaction with many of the children whom they identify as 
their best friends. 

Another factor whiph might account for the relatively 
high correlation between friendship ..'choices and interaction 
ties for Casey's students is the older age of these ^ 
children. This is the only upper elementary level classrobm 
in the study. The friendship choices of older children 
might be a more accurate guide to interaction patterns than 
are those of younger ' children . T^here is some evidence for ^ 
this in ptevious works. Gronlund (1959) notes that studies 
have shown that sociometric results are more stable for 
older children. In addition, he claims that younger 
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children make little discrimination beyond their first 
choice. it is possible that older children are more 
discriminating and accurate in their indications of best 
friends. It also is possible that younger' children do 
perceive many others as their best friends. But, after 
years of schooling in which interacti<)ns in their classrooms 
axe limited to, certain others, they only Isee those certain 
others as their best friends. ^ . " 

Of the...J^r major factors affecting interact ion-- 
'pppprtunity, interest,; visibil i ty , and r.eward structure (see 
the rnteract ion model in Chapter I J ) --oppor,tuni ty f or 
interaction ^seelnn^L^o have the greatest effect in limiting 
children's interaction with those identified as best 
'friends. Jip the ext^^nt that children are physically 
separated from "best friends" and to the extent that 
movement in the classroom is restricted, students will be 
unable. to interact with* at least some of their "best 
friends.*^ Act ivity structures , seating arrangements and 
rules about "staying in your seat" (and their enforcement) 
are the key variables affecting opportunity for interaction. 

Even when children have many oppiortun i ties to interact 
with whomever they like, they will not necessarily choose to 
interact with best friends. The students in Gibson's 
classroom probably had the most opportunities to interact 
with whomever they chose, yet the relationship between 
friendship choices and interaction ties was not as high in > 
this classroom as in some others. For' a variety of reasons 
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students in this classroom often interacted With others for 
the purposes of giving and. receiving^^^^^ help. They , 

did not 'necessarily seek out best friends for such help, but 
rather sought others who were in the best position to give 
them help* Aspects of the reward structure countered the 
effects of opportunities for interaction and limited the 
relationship between friendship choices and interaction 
ties. In chapters V and VI on reading groups and patterns 
of interaction, I will concentrate my discussion on factors 
which make interact ion among certain children miore likely. 
In the next sections of this chapter I focus primarily on 
f actors which tend to const rain interact ion . 

. Ac t i v i t y S t r uc t u r e s . Children haVe« the most choice of 
interaction partners during act ivit-ies which allow them to 
move' freely around the room. Presumably, they could choose 
to interact with' others whom they feel are their best 
friends. Free time, multi-task activities, and non-academic 
class-task activities give students the most freedom of 
movement . In the classrooms , in which children spend more 
time engaged in these iSl^BS^t activities there should be a 
stronger relationship between friendship choices and 
interaction ties than in classrooms where they spent less 
time in these activities. 

During free time activities children have almost 
complete freedom to interact with whomever they chose. The 
free time activity category includes both outdoor recess and 
in-class free time. However, interactibns during outside 
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recess were not recorded and. were not included in the 

measurement of interaction ties. The i interactions during 

in-class' free time periods were recorded and were included 

in determining ties.. Since children in all the classrooms 

spent about . the same amount of time inl outside recess., 

differences in the amounts of free time\ act ivities 

represents differences in the amounts of in-class free time. 

Children were doing a variety of things during multi- 

task activities arid had (or found) many reasons to move 

about their classrooms. ' Students often moved around their 

classrooms getting books, handing in material, getting new 

^ worki getting folders with study materials, going to the 

bathroom, or just gettrng a drink of water. On their way to 

or from (usually to and from) such trips, they often^made 

contact with children in many parts of the room. Some 

children took rather ci rcuitous routes on their journeys so 

th^t they could talk with several friends. In some of the ^ 

classrooms children also moved about asking for help from 

one another during multi-task activities.^' 

All of the classrooms had a library area and several 

classrooms had learning centers of one sort or another. 

During multi-task activities small groups of children pften 

gathered in these areas. Thus, students had the opportunity 

to gather with friends who were not seated close to them. 

■^"■''^ Helping behavior was discouraged in some of the. 

classrooms, while it was tolerated in others. In none of 
the. classrooms did teachers generally encourage students 
to help one another , although occasionally one child was 
assigned to help another. 

^ , '■ 
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Quiet talking and walking about the room\to talk with 
others is not particularly disruptive- to th^xlass. Many of 
the teachers allowed the children to engage in at least low 
levels of such interactions during a large proportion of 
multi-task activity time.. But even when a^ teacher did not ^ 
permit the SLtudents to interact- freely during multi-task 
activities, the nature of multi-task activities made it 
difficult to enforce such rules. As children wandered about 
the robm for their various "task-related" reasons, they 
would contact others. The teachers' attention was usually 
focused elsewhere--helping individual children, preparing ' 
material for another lesson, or, more frequently, working 
with a reading group. 

Some students' movements were more restricted than 
others. Children whom teachers felt had trouble finishing 
their work were often watched' more carefully than their 
classmates. In general, teachers curtailed interactions 
which became noisy. Some students were noisier than ^pthers 
and received more reprimands during multi-task activities. 

; Students ha'd considerable f r'ee^dom of 'movement during 
non-academic class-task activities. Compared to their 
behaviors during academic class-task activities, teachers 
were more relaxed and were not nearly as concerned about 
keeping studefits "on task." During art activities, the most 
common non-academic class-task activities, students wandered- 
around the rooln and talked with each other quite freely. 
There also was considerable movement about the room getting 

i>4 
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art supplies or cleaning up. Thus, children had many 
opportunities to: interact with a wide variety of others 
during these activities. 

Actiyities during which at least some children were 
formally gfouped; tended to limit the interaction 
possibilities for and[ with those in the group. This was 
true even during mult i-task, activities. Therefore , grouping 
children during a multi-task activity inhibited children's 
freedom to choose interaction partners. Grouping by ability 
(or achievement) and grade level in multi-graded classfooms 
were, by far, the most common bases for grouping students* 

Table IV-6 shows the proportion of time in each 
classroom devoted to activities during which children were 
most free to interact with others of their own choosing. 
The table also shows the proportion pf time spent in 
activities during which some of the children were grouped. 
In the classHTooms which had the highest proportions of 
activities allowing freedom of movement children were most 
able to interact with others designated as best friends. In 
Gibson's and Rizzo's classrooms the high proportion of 
activities which usually allow students many opportunities 
to interact with many others, was counterbalanced by a high 
proportion of activities during which children were grouped. 
Students engaged in. group work with the teacher are 
unavailable for interaction wi^ other members of the class. 
In Gibson's classroom, children were engaged in multi-task 
activities for nearly 40% of the time. However, during 60% 
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Teacher 



TABLE IV~6 

PROPORTION OF TIME SPENT IN VARIOUS ACTIVITIES 



Proport ion of 
time spent in 
multi-^^k 
activities 



Proportion o£ 
time spent in 
non-academic 
class-task 
act ivi ties 



Proport ion of 
time spent in 

activities 
allowing free 
movement 



Proportion of 
time spent in 
activities 
during which 
students are 
grouped 



Casey 

Schultz 

Warren 

Gibson 

Rizzo 

Reed 

Snyder 

Bell 



.50 

.37 
.26 
.23 
.18 
.16 
.07 



28.3% 

24.1* 

15.4 

38.9 

18.6 

1.4 

2.0 

0.0 . 



. 0.0 
— * 

3.3 
* 0.0 
4.9 
14.0 
8.1 
3.7 



r 



28.3% 
24.1* 
18.7 
38.9 
23.5 
15.4 
10.1 
3.7 



13.3% 
* 

21.9 
36.2 
49.7 
17.5 
32.1 
12.3 



*Observations were limited to mornings in this classroom. It was impossible to 
calculate the proportion of time spent in different activities, although the 
indications are that they were similar to those in Warren's classroom. 
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of this time the teacher was working- with a group. In 
Rizzo's classroom children spen.t just under 20% of their 
time engaged in ^ulti-task activities. The teacher worked 
with sirtall gjroups during virtually all of that tiipe. 

Proximi ty and teacher enforcement of rules > One 
component of opportunity for interaction is proximity. 
Children are more likely to interact with others who are 
seated clos^ to them than with those seated relativerly far 
away. Teachers assigned seats to students in seven of the 
eight classrooms. In some classrooms the seating 
arrangement was changed frequently (every couple of weeks), 
while in others it was rarely changed. In the classrooms in 
which seating arrangements were changed frequently, children 
sat near many classmates ov6r a period of several months. 
Children in tl)ese classrooms had the opportunity to interact 
with a wider selection of classmates than did the children 
in the classrooms with unchanging seating. ' 

The extent to which proximity an important" factor 
influencing with wljpm students are likely to interact, 
varies depending on the types of activities in which 
students emgage. As I have shown, the activity structure 
can strongly affect students' freedom of movement. When 
students, are allowed to move about the classroom freely, 
seating arrangements become less important in determining 
likely interaction partners than when students are 
restricted to their assigned seats. 
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, TABLE IV-7 
SEATING AND MOVEMENT 



Teacher 


Seating 


Amount of Movement, 
Tolerated during 
Multi-Task and 
Class-Task 
Ac t i V i t i ^ 


Casey 


Assigned 
Changed Frequently 


high 


Schultz 


Assigned * 
Several changes 
dur i ng observations 


high 


Warren 


Assigned 
Changed Frequent ly 


.high 


Gibson 


Children chose own seating 
and f ree to change 
whenever they chose 


high 


^'^-flflZZO 


Assigned 
Few Changes 


low 


Reed 


Assigned 
Few Changes 


low 


Snyder 


Assigned 
Few Changes 


low 


Bell ' 


Assigned 
Few Changes 


low 



Despite activity structure , the teachers in this study 

varied in the amount of movement they tolerated. Some 

teachers permitted children to move about freely during 

multi-task and class-task activities, including academic 

class-task activities. Other teachers attempted to restrict 
t 
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movement during all types of act i yi t ies> including during 
multi-task activities. 

Table IV-7 shows which teachers pe.rmitted movement 
durirfg class-task and tnulti-task 'fiictivities and also shows 
frequency of seating changes in each classroom. Once again, 
it appears that in the classrooms where children were able 
to move about relatively freely , reported friendships were 
more similar to actual interactions than in classrooms where 
movement was restricted. Also, in the cLassropms where there 
were frequent seating changes, children's friendship choices 
were more congruent with whom^they did interact ^^^thr&n were 
those of children in classrooms where seating changed 
infrequently. 
CONCLl^^IONS • 

^ "IJhen students had the opportunity ' to interact with 
whomever they. chose, they were likely to interact with 
others identified as ^est Nriends. The relationship between 
friendship choices and nX^ra^yion ties was stronger in 
classrooms in which students spent time engaged in ^ 
activities allowing movement around the room and in which 
teachers permitted tree movement. 

These findings make it possible to explain why the 
correspondence between choice pnd ties was relatively low in 
all classrooms. Activities which were most likely to allow 
freedom of movement accounted for less than one-half of the 
time in any classroom. In most classrooms these activities 
accounted for less than one-third of the school day. None 



of the teachers permitted children complete freedom of 
movement cjuring these activities. In seven* of the 
classrooms children were assigned seats, and large portions 
of their time in school was spent in those seats, thus 
limiting interact ion partners. It is understandable why 
children have virtually no in-class interaction with many of 

h • ' :^ 

the children they identify to be best friends. What is 
surprising is that, despite all the restrictions on them, 
they see so many of their classmates as best friends. 

The basic finding of this section may seem obvious. 
When children are allowed to interact with whomever they 
cHoose, they tend to interact with their friends. There 
are, however, several important implications here. \First, 
i{he findings mean that the relationship between interaction 
and friendship is not a simple one. Children do not 
necessarily come to see all those with whom they intera^tt in 
relati^ly positive ways as their friends. And, they set 
many children as friends, even though they do not interad 
with them at all in their classrooms. 

Second, activity structures do make a difference in tht 
patterns of interaction. More will be said about this in 
following chapters. .The point to be made here is that 
act ivi ty structures must be taken into account when 
examining pa tternsof interaction. 

^ Third,* classroom practices such as assigning seats and 
changing assignments frequently , -can strongly affect with 
whom children are able to interact. 
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The points distussed here also indicate that thinking 
about opportunity for interaction as a combination of 
proximity aijji^reedom of movement is useful approach. 

In the nexli two chapters I will examine the/ effect of 
reading group anfl sex on interact ion , patterns . I also will 
look at how these fattors affect whom children indicate as 
friends. This will f ur ther . i lluminate the relationship 
between friendship choice and interaction. I will then use 
the beha^^ioral ties that students have with one another to 
describe jS^tterns of peer networks. 
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Chapter V 
READING GROUPS 

In most of the elementary school classrooms in this 
country children are grouped for/ reading instruction (Austin 
and Morrison, 1963; Wilson and Schmits, 1978). Reading ^ 
groups, tend' tj> be highly visible, meet frequently and fere 
maintained throughout ,. the school year. The use of reading 
groups creates opportunities and inter^st^f or children 
within the same groups to interact wit'i one another. 

All classrooms in this study had reading groups, and 
^ost teachers spent at least an hour each day working with 
reading groups. ' In some classrooms, teachers spent as much 
as two hours a day working with reading groups. Clearly the 
potential exists for reading group membership to form the 
basis for impbttant divisions aibong students within 
classrooms, ^n this chapter I will: (1) discuss reading 
groups and their role in the- larger stratification process 
in American society; (2) examine the relationship between 
reading group membership and interaction' ties and between 
reading group membership and friendship choices; and (3) 
explore factors -which create and modify the relationships 
which occur. 

Reading Groups-The First Step in the Sorting Process 

Homogeneous reading groups continue to be widely used 
in classroomB despite studies which suggest t^ey are not a 
particularly effective me§ns of instruction, especially for 
low-ranking students. Compared with heterogeneous grouping 



procedures^ high ranked students do as well or somewhat 

better in homogeneous groups. while low ranked students do 

worse- (Chesler and„ Cave/ ' 1 98 1 ? Eder / 1 98 1 ) . The uSe of 

reading groups is promoted by teacher training programs and 

by the literature read by classroom teachers. The. use of 

homogeneous groups is Supposed to 'enable teachers to work 

effectively and efficiently with children who are 

different l-evels and have different needs* Two 

alternatives r individualized instruction and heterogeneous 

grouping, are seen to have serious drawbacks. Many teachers 

feel individualized instruction would consume ah inordinate 

amount of their time; They believe It would take more time 

t^ work with individual children than with *g roups, ?ind are 

concerned about the donsiderable amount of bookkeeping 

needed to keep track of/their students' progress. 

Heterogeneous grouping is seen as unfair both, for faster and 

slower learners. Th4re is concern that "brighter " children 

woyld have to slow down and learn at the rate of the slower 

children in the group. Teachers have concerns that slower 

learners, who would be likely to compare themselves with the 

faster learners, would suffer a loss of self-esteem as well 

as a decrease in motivation since they would be likely to 

feel that they have no hope of catching up with the 

others. . 

^ ^ . I used to give many talks to teacher groups 

describing open classrooms and techniques f.or 
individualizing instructions. Typically the teachers 
responded to these ideas with objections similar to the 
ones noted. here; 
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The teachers whose clagsropms are discussed here tlook 
it as a matter of course that some form of homogeneous 
groujping would be used for reading instruction. For 
example, Gibson, who started teaching in the middle of the 
school term several years previously/ told me of her shock 

that the first term t'eacher had not used groups. From my 

• ■ • • ■ ■■ ' ' ■ 

field notes: 

Gibson complained (to me) that she couldn^t find any 
system that the other teacher was using. All the kids 
were in different places in math and reading.. She said 
that the other T, "just let them go on as they finished 
their work"." (This was'^s^aid rather incredulously. ) 

Gibson said that she promptly promptly organized the 

students into reading groups. 

Ostensibly, ability and reading readiness are the bases 

by which children initially are sorted into reading groups. 

In fact, teachers rarely have much evidence of, students' 

abilities at the beginning of first grade and many other 

factors usually are involved in the placement decisions. 

Rist (1970) described a variety of non-academic criteria 

used to sort children into groups. In his study, family 

social class, behavior and performance of older siblings , 

and children's style . of dress , speech and personal grooming 

influenced where children were placed. Other studies 

(Grdnt, 1981; Eder, 1981) have identified teachers' 

perceptions of children's maturity as a key factor in 

assigning children to groups. Children who are seen as 

,bright but immature usually are not placed in the top group 

' . * * • * 



so as not to disrupt those who are (presymably) ready to 
learn . 

First grade teachers typically alter reading group 
assignments in the first few weeks of a new term, but then 
placements stabilize and there are few additional changes 
(Weinstein, 1976; Rist , 1970, ^1978; Groff, 1962; Hawkins, 
1966). There is, in particular, little movement of students 
initially assigned to top groups , even when chi Idren move on 
to new teachers in different, grades (Rist, 1970). 

^ During the period. of observations in the eight 
classrooms, in my study. Warren was the only teacher to move>j 
children from one level to another. Two children were movecl 
from a low ranked to a middle ranked group and two children^ 
were moved from a middle ranked to a low ranked group. One 
child, who the teacher described as being extremely bright 
but>^;very immature, was removed from the top reading group. 
Warren worked with him individually for the rest of the 
school year . ^ 

^ Once children are sorted into gtoups, they have 
different experiences depending on the group level. Eder 
./(1981) found that, "whi le ^students in low groups were 
instructed in an environment characterized by disruption 
from the teacher as well as from other members, high group 
members were instructed in a much less disruptive 
environment." She attributed this finding primarily to the 
fact that the less mature student:s were placed in low 
grotips. The experiences that children had in readingj groups 
. , , ' .. ■ ■ . • 
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were analyzed for five of the classrooms in this study 
(Gibpon's, Warren's, Schultz's, Reed's, Bell's), as well as 
in three other first grade classrooms (Grant and Rbthenberg, 
1981). The findings wer.e that, in comparison to their 
classmates in lower ranking groups , children in higher 
ranking groups learn more academic skills, have greater 
opportunities to demonstrate academic competence , engage in 
more autonomous, self -directed learning, and have more 
experiences which enhance expectations for future success. 
In addition to these academic advantages, we found that^ 
higher group children enjoy more trust in their interactions 
with teachers and with peers, have more opportunities to 
establish iftore equal interchange' with teachers, and have 
more chances to form close personal relationships with 
teachers. 

Teachers' differential treatment of groups should not 
be seen as simply favoritism of top group children. Rather, 
the use of homogeneous groups, combined with administration 
and community pressures on teachers to "produce^ learning 
(as measured by high reading scores), makes, differential 
treatment (and outcomes) almost inevitable. Teachers 
believe that the students in higher groups will learn more 
quickly and easily than those in the lower groups (after 
all, they are the "top^ group). Teachers are not worried 
about *the progress of students in the top group, and feel 
relaxed in terms of the use of time in the group. They take 
the time to talk with the children and to let the children 
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express themselves • Teachers feel more pressure to be task 
oriented when working with children in lower groups'. Since 
these children.are perceived as being slower learners than 
top group students/ teachers do not feel that they have the 
time to casually chat with the students. Thus, the 

atmosphere in low groups is likely to be less relaxed than . 

• ^ f ■ ■ 

in the high groups and teachers' are not as likely to form 

close personal ties with children in the low groups. 

Furthermore, since the chi Idren in the high groups are, 

almost by definition, more mature, they are given 

opportunities to learn and work independently. Teachers 

feel that they need to "sit on" the immature, low group 

students, and they give these children few opportunities to 

work independently. 

Given the different experiences that children have 

because of their group placement, it is not surprising to 

find that students in the top groups have higher levels of 

achievement than do students in lower groups (Rist, 1970; 

Weinstein, 1976; Eder, 1981). As Eder noted, "those 

students who were likely to have more difficulty learning 

were inadvertently assigned to groups "whose social contexts 

were much less conducive to learning." By the end of the 

year, these differences are likely to produce hard evidence 

achievement scores, which are used to place children into 

appropriate reading groups in the next grade. The process 

continues and gaps between children in different groups afe 

likely to widen as the students more from grade to grade. 
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Chesier and Cave (1981) cite evidence that achievement J 

.. . J 

di f ferences between minority and majority students, and 
between students from lower and higher income families, 
increases as children move to higher grades. It is likely 
that at least Some of these increasing gaps in performance 
are due to differential placement in reading groups. The 
differences in treatment by reading group is not only an 
int ra-classroom effect. In the Grant and Rotl^enberg study 
(1981) we found that in a white-collar community the 
experiences of children in the middle groups were similar to 
those in the top groups. In the classrooms in a blue-collar 
community, the experiences of the children in the middle 
reading groups were similar to those in the low groups. 
This, too, helps explain widening gap^ between children from 
different social class backgrounds. /Mainy more children in 
the white-collar community, compared to those in -the blue- 
collar community, have experiences in reading groups which 
are likely tp promote academic and social growth. 

Assignment to reading groups becomes the first step in 
an academic sorting process which channels some students 
toward succe&s and some students toward failure. This 
sorting process often closely parallels race, social class, 
and sex characteristics of children and is legitimated as a 
process based on merit (Bowles and Gintis, 1976; Chesier and 

Cave, 1981). Students who work hard and whose achievement 

■i - ■ 

merits it, are supposedly able to advance and move up the 
hierarchy of achievement groups. Yet, the different 
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experiences that children have in these groups, makes such 
advancement diff icult at' best. 

The extent to which interaction patterns correspond to 
reading group placemerib^can strengthen or weaken the 
differences created by reading group placement. If children 
interact primarily with other children in their reading 
groups, the different experiences that children have while 
in the group and working with the teacher continues through 
OTlT^^times and other activities. Reading group membership 
becomes a master status within the classroom which can 
affect the whole pattern of peer relat ionships . To the 
extent that characteristics such as race, social class, and/ 
or sex are reflected in reading group assignments, and to 
the extent that the total interaction pattern corresponds to 
reading group placement, differences by race, sex and social 
class become (or more likely, are reinforced as), major 
barriers among children, 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN READING GROUP 
MEMBERSHIP AND INTERACTION TIES 

The relationship between reading group membership and 

interaction ties will be examined in the classrooms of six 

teachers — GibS^on, Warren, Rizzo, Schultz, Bell, Reed. In 

two classrooms, it was either not possible or not 

appropriate to look at the relationship between reading 

groups and interaction.^* Table V- 1 shows the composition 

In Snyder*s classroom half the class were first 
graders and formed a single reading group. The second 
graders split into five groups and were dispersed among 
all the second grade teachers for reading. I was unable 
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TABLE V- 1 
COMPOSITION OF READING GROUPS 



School 



Enrollment in 
Reading Groups 



Teacher 


Grade 


5E5 


Levels 


Q r\ C3 












High 2nd 


3 


2 


"5 








Low 2nd 


4 


, 1 


5 


Rizzo 


2/3 


Blue 


Hign 3ra 


1 




D 






Collar 


Mid 3rd 


4 


1 


c 
D 






* 


Low 3rd 


3 


0 


3 








Hign 1st 


i 

1 


0 


A 

f» 


Gibson 


1/2 


White 


Low 1st 


6 


6 


Q 






Collar 


High 2nd 


2 


6 


Q 








Low 2nd 


2 


2 










High ^ 


1 


2 


3 


Warren 


1 


wni te 


Ml a A 


e 
•9 




Q 
O 






Collar 


Ml a D 


•> 




o 








Low 


4 


J 


/ 


Schultz 


2 


Whi te 


Hign 


•5 
C 


o 


D 
0 






Collar 


Mid 


6 


3 


9 








Low 


2 


4 


6 








Highest 


0 


1 


1 


Reed 


1 


Blue 


High 


2 


4 


6 






Collar 


Mid 


7 


3 


10 








Low 


6 


3 


9 








Lowest 


2 


0 


2 








Highest 


1 


2 


3 


Bell 


1 


Blue 


High 


5 


2 


7 






Collar 


Mid 


2 


7 


9 








Low 


2 


0 


2 








Lowest 


3 


3 


6 



. Enrollments are reported for t^he final observation 
period for each group. 

. The two mid groups in this classroom did the same work 
and progressed at the same rate. They are labeled Mid-A and 
Mid-B to distinguish them from each other. 
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qf reading groups in each of the classrooms. Rizzo and 
Gibson had mult i-graded, classrooms. The children at each 
grade level were divided into reading group levels, and 
there were no cross-grade assignments. In Bell's and Reed's 
school a Efpecial hour long reading instruction period was 
set aside each day for all f i rst graders. The first gracjers 
from all three of the first grade classrooms (which included 
Bell's and Reed's students) were divided into five ability 
level groups. Bell and Reed each worked with two of these 
..groups, and the other first grade teacher worked with' one 
first grade group.'* Some reading groups contained only one 
or two children from Bell's or Reed's classroom. 'Those 
children and groups are excluded from the analysis which 
follows. 

Warren and Schultz each had one child who was not part 
of a group. The teachers worked individually with these 
children. These children also are excluded from the 
analysis. In Warren's class there were two middle level 
groups. Both groups did the same work. Children were 

to interview this teacher^nd it was impossible to 
precisely Ascertain the group placement of some of the 
second graders. This, combined with a single large first 
grade group, made any analysis of the relationship of 
reading groups to ties nearly impossible. In Casey's 
classroom, there were three reading groups, one each at a 
fourth, fifth and sixth grade level. Most of the fifth 
and sixth graders in the classroom were in the appropriate 
grade group. A few sixth graders were in the fifth grade 
group. The fourth grade group was made up of two sixth 
graders and two fifth graders. It was impossible to 
separate grade level, ef fects from reading group effects. 

The other first grade teacher had a split first and 
second grade class. She kept her second graders as her 
second group during the reading hour. 
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switched back and forth between these groups frequently 
during the fall, but the groups stabilized by January. I 
labeled these two groups Mid-A and Mid-B to differentiate 
them. 

/ ■ The fact that groups had different numbers of students 
in them (and in some cases ther^ were big differences) means 
that it is difficult to use a simple statistic to compare 
i#groups and classrooms* Furthermore, children indifferent 
groups had different rates of interaction. To get a full 
picture of the interaction patterns, several different 
measures |are needed. Thesje measures control for different 
numbers of children in groups, di f ferent rates of 
interaction, and both these variables at once. 

The first step in examining the relationship between^ 
reading group Membership and ties will be to compare rates 
of in-group and out-group ties. This will indicate the 
overall importance of reading group membership for 
interaction and will make it possible ^compare classrooms 
on this dimension. The second step will be to look for 
differences in interaction patterns between higher and lower 
groups. 

Rate oX in-qroup ties . Table presents the overall 

ratios of actual to expected in-group ties." This table 

". The expected in-group ties are the proportion of 

ties that students would have with other students in the 
same reading group if all students were equally likely to 
interact with-each other. As ,a simple example, assume a 
classroom has 10 students in it. Four children are in the 
bluebird group and six are in the robin group. 'TJ^ere are 
45 possible connect ions tha^^^uld be made among the 10 
children in the class (TTx 9/2). Of those 45 
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TABLE V-2 

RATIO OF ACTUAL TO EXPECTED I N-GROUP TIES 





Teacher 


All 
Ties 


Weak 
Ties 


Strong 
Ties 


Very 
Strong Ties 



Rizzo 


2. 1 


1.0 


3.2 


3.2 


Gibson 


1.4 


1.0 


2.0 


2.6 


Schultz 


1.4 


■1.2 


,1.7 


1.9 


Wa r r en^ 


1.0 


.6 


1.6 


1 .8 


Bell 


1.0 


.8 


r.2 


1.6 


Reed 


.9 


1.0 


.9 


.6 



I 4 

indicates that in three classrooms, Rizzo* s, Gibson* s and. 
Schultz's, the proportion of al/^in-group ties was 
appreciably greater than would be expected if reading group 
membership made no differences in children's interaction 
partners. The children in these classrooms had an even 
greater proportion of strong ties with members of the same 
reading group. Warren's students also had a y 



1 ' 
connections, 6 (4 x 3/2) are between bluebirds and 15 (6 x 
5/2) are between robins. (There are 6 x 4, or 24 cross- 
group connections.) So, of ^rhe 45 possible ties 21 are 
in-group which is 46.7% otySll possiMe ties. If reading 
group membership made no difference %ith whom children 
interacted, it could be exWcted that 46.7% of all the 
actual ties that do occur. would be in-group ties. In this 
case, the proportion of actual to expected ties would be 
1.0. The larger the ratio, the greater effect reading 
group membership has on with whom childt'en have ties. 
This measure makes it possible to take into account the 
fact that these classrooms had different numbers of 
reading groups and reading groups had different numbers of 
children. 
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disproportionately high number of strong in-group ties. 
Reed' s and Bell ' s students were no more likely to interact 
with children of the same reading group than they were, with 
children of other reading groups. i 

Bach strong tie that a child had accounted for at least 
5% of all his or her interactions. Many of the strong ties 
accounted for a much larger percentage of all interactions, 
as high as 40% for some children. This means that the 
students in the four classrooms with a disproportionately 
high number of in-group str.ong ties had a very large 
proportion of all their interactions with other children in 
the same reading group. ^ ^ 

In none of the classrooms were the number of in-group 
weak ties substantially greater than would be expected by 
chance. In fact, in two of the classrooms they were below 
the expected rate. This means^that children had incidental 
/interactions with children from all reading groups. No 
* ^ubstantial relationships were found between reading group 
membership and weak ties when the rate of weak ties was 
exam^ined separately for each ^cjroup. The rest of this 
cl>apter discusses only the strong and very Ektrong ties. 
Again, it should be remembered that the strong ties 
accounted for most of the interactions in the classrooms. 

In four of the classrooms, then, students ha^ a, 
disproportionately high number of interactions with other 
members of their j^^adTng^roup* The next question is, 
whether or not the level of reading group made an ^ 



appreciable difference in interaction patterns* Several 
things are of interest here. First did chi Idren at 
part icular levels, have greater total numbers of strong ties, 
than children at other levels? Second, did children in 
certain level groups have greater proportions of strong inr 
group ties than children at other levels? Finally, were 
out-group ties evenly distributed among students of other 
groups, or were a drsproportionate number with members of a 
particular other group? 
Total number of ties - 

Table V-3 shows the average number of strong ties that 
children in each group had. In the four classrooms where 
children had a disproportionately high number of in-group 
strong, ties,, the children in the higher level groups tended 
to have a greater number of strong and very strong ties than- 
did children in the lower ranked groups. This trend is 
particularly striking in the number of very strong ties the 
student had. (A very strong tie means that the two children, 
involved averaged more than 10% of all their interactions 
with each other . ) 

In-group and out-group ties . As I not^d earlier, 
several measures are needed to get a complete picture of in- 
group and out-group ties. Table V^4 shows the proportion of 
all possible connections that students in one group could 
have with members of every other group ( a s^^>s^^ll^^^ 
students in their own grou^) that are strong ties.^ For 
example, in Rizzo's class,^8% of all the possible 
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TABLE V- 3 








A V D1\MVjD 


MTTMDP.R OF 


STRONG AND VERY^ 


/trong ties 




s, 


^ver 




Average 






\ Num 


ber 


Number of 






61 St 




Very 


Strong 




T A Vf A 1 


TiesV 


Ties 




Winh 2nd 


3. 


B 


2 


.0 




T /^t*T ? n ^ 


1 . 


8 


1 


.2 


It 1 


n 1 ^ n «3 L vi 


3 . 


U 


1 


A 

• 4 




Mid-3rd 


2. 


6 


1 


.6 




Low 3rd 


3. 


3 • 


1 


.7 




11 \ riK 1 

n 19" ' 3^ 


t 

6 . 


0 


1 

1 




Gi bson * 


LiOW 1 8 u 


4. 


4 


1 


.3 


High 2nd 


4. 


6 


1 


.6 ' 




Low^ 2nd 


,3. 


3 


1 


.3 




ni 9" 


4 - 


3 


2 


.7 > 


Warren 


Mid-A 


3. 


8 


2 


. 1 


- 


Mid-B ' 


3. 


8 


1 


.8 




f .riw 
LjUW 


. 3 . 


7 


1 


.3 




High 


4. 


7 


1 


.7 


Schultz 


Mid 


4. 


3 V 


1 


.5 




Li WW 


1 . 


5 




.6 




n 1 9" 


2. 


3 


1 


.3 


n A A ^ 

Reed 


M 4 «4 ~ 


3. 


6 


1 


.6 




L6w ■ 


2. 


3 




.9 




Highest 


2. 


7 


1 


.7 , 


Bell 


High 


2. 


9 


.3 




Mid 


2. 


7 


1 


. 1 




Low 


2. 


8 


1 

















connections between students in the h\g)i third gra^ group 
and students in .the mid third grade group were strong'^^s. 
Of the possible Iconnect ions the students in the high third 
grade group couldXhave with each Other, 50% were strong 
ti/es. Of the po§sible connections that studenfte in the mid 
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" ; , TABLE V-4 
PROPORTION OP ALLyPOSSIBLE CONNECTIONS THAT ARE STRONG TIES 



Teacher 



Reading Group Leve 



Rizzo 



High 2na 
Low^n'd 
High 3rd 
Mid 3rd 
Low 3rd 



High 2nd Low 2nd. High 3rd Mid 3rd Low 3,rd 



60.0% 


20.0% 


8.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


20.0 . 


20.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8.0 


0.0 , 


50.0 


8.0 


6.7 


0.0' 


0.0' 


8.0 


30.0 


33.3' 


0.0 


0.0 


6.7 


33.3 


66^.7 







High 1st 


Low 1st 


High 2nd 


Low 2nd 


Gibson 


High 1st 


66.7% 


' 30:6% • 


15,^6% 


0.0% 




T.nw 1 




27 . 8 


4 . 2 


1 6 . 7 






15 6 


4 2 




9.4 






n ft" 


1 ft 7 


Q 4 ^ 


«j «j • «j 






High 


Mid-A 


Mid-B \ 


Low 


Warren 


High 


33.3% 


25.0% 


1 1.1% 


14.3% 




Mid- A 


25.0 


2 1 .4 


8.3 


10.7- 




Mid-B 


IT. 1 


8.3 


33.3 


14.3 




Low 


14.3 


10.7 


1,4.3 


32.8 






High 


Mid 


Low 




Schultz 


High 


32. 1% „ 


16.7% 


4.2% 






Mid 


16.7 


33.3 


5.6 






Low . » 


4.2 


5.6 


S.I 








Highest 


High 


Mid 


Low 


Beli 


Highest 


0.0% 


9.5% 


1 1.1% 


16.7% 




High 


9.5 


9.5 


9.5 ■ 


14.3 




Mid 


11.1 


9 . 5 ^ 


16.7 


3.7 




Low 


16.7 


14.3 


3.7 


13.3 






High 


Mid 


Low 




Reed 


High 


■ 13.3% 


10.0% 


1.9% 






Mid 


10.0 


13.3 ' 


16.7 






LOW 


1.9 


16.7 


2.8 





third grade group could have with each other> 30% were 
strong ties. The measure used in this table c'ontrol'S for 
the varying s^zes of the reading groups but does not take. 
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into' account the differing rates of interaction that member 
of different groups had. 

: TABLE y-5 V. 

RATIO OF ACTUAL TO EXPECTED STRONG TIES 



Teacher 



Reading Grpup Level 



Rizzo 





High 2nd 


Low 2nd High- 3rd 


Mid 3rd 


Low 3rd 


High 2na 


3.5 


1 .2 


.5 


0.0 


0.0 


Low -and 


- 2.5 


2.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


High 3rd 


.6 


0.0 


3.7 




.5 


Mid 3rd 


0.0 


0.0 


.7 


2.S 


2.8 


Low 3rd 


0.0 


0.0 


.4 


2.2 


4.4 



High 1st Low 1st High 2nd Low 2nd 



Gibson 


High 1st 


2.7 


1.2 


. 6 


0.0 




Low 1st 


.1.7 


1.5 


.2 


.9 




Low 2nd 


0.0 


1 .2 


.7 


, 2.5 






high 


Mid-A 


Mid-B 


. low 


Warren 


High 


1.9 


1 .4 


:e 


.8 




Mid-A 


1 .6 


1.4 


.5 


.7 




Mid-B 


.7 


.5 


2.1 


.9 




Low 


.9 




. 9 - 


1.5 












1^ 






High 


Mid 


Low 




Schultz 


High 


1.7 


.9 


.2 






Mid . 


.8 


1 .6 


.3 






Low 


.6 


■ .9 


1.0 








Highest 


High 


-Mid 


Low 


Bell 


Highest 


0.0 


.9 


1.1 


t.6 




High 


.9 


.9 


.9 


'1.3 




Mid 


1.1 


.9 


1.6 


.4 


* 


Low 


1.5 


1.3 


.3 


U2 






High 


Mid 


Low 




Reed 


High 


1.6 


1 .2 


.2 






Mid 


.8 


1.0 


1.3 






Low 


.2 


2.0 


.3 
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The measure iniTable V-5 shows the ratio pf (a) the 

* . ' 

proportion of strong ties that students ^in each group had 
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: TABLE V-6 
RATIO OF ACTUAL TO. EXPECTED VERY STRONG TIES 

■ 1' ■■ . • 



Teacher /Reading Group Level 







n 1 gn ^n u 


LiOW ^UQ 


n 1 gn o ra 


Mi H 7 rH 




Rizzo 


Hign 2nd 




1 Q 


U . U 


U . U 


u . u 




Lpw 2na 


2 . 9 


I D 


U • U 


U . U 


u . u 




High 3rd 


0.0 


0.0 


4.7 > 


.6 


0.0 




Mid 3r.d. 


0.0 


•0.0 


.6 


2.8 


2.B 


if 
> 


LOW jra 


U . U 


U . U 


u . u 


^ . D 








Hi gh 1st 


Low 1st 


til O m ^ 

High 2ncl< 


LOW 2na 




Gibson 


High ^Ist 


5.3 


.9 


0.0 


0.0 






Low 1st 


1.0 


2.1 


.3 


.5 






H 1 gn 2na 


U . U 


• 2 




Q 






Low 2na 


U . U 


c 
. 0 


1 . 2 


O . 2 








High 


Mid-A 


Mlu^'B 


LOW 




Warren 


High 


3.0 


1.1 


1.0 


.4 






Mid-A 


1.4 


: 1.6 


.7 


.6 






Ml u o 


1 e; 

1 • 0 


p 
. o 


1 R 


. o 






Low 


Q 


1 n 
1 . u 


A 
• * 


1 p 








High 


Mid 


Low 






Schultz 


High 


2i2 


.4 


.3 








Mid 


.4 


1.9 


.3 








Low 


1.0 


, .9 












Highest 


High 


Mid 


Low 




Bell 


Highest 


0.0 


1.9 


1.5 


0.0 






High 


.1.0 


1.0 


.6 


1.9 






Mid 


.9 


.7 


2.0 


0.0 






Low • 


0.0 


1.5 


0.0 


2.1 








I^igh 


Mid 


Low 






Reed 


High 


0.0 


1 .4 


.4 








Mid 


1 . 1 


1 . 1 


1.1 








Low 




2.0 


0.0 







with students in each of the other groups (and with each 
other), to (b) the proportion of strong ties that students 
in each group could be expected to have with members of each • 
othey group (and with each other) if reading group 
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membership made no difference with "whom children interacted, 

i.e. the proportion of strong ties that would be expected to 

occur' by chance.^* Table V-6 shows the same ratio for very 

strong ties. ^ ' ♦ 

Once again, it is clear that in four of the sik 

classrooms students have much higher than expected "rat ios of 

actual to 'expected inrgroup ties. These, tables show that/ 

this not only is true pn the average for the class as a 

whole (as indicated by T^ble V-2), but it is true for 

members of each group. All but one group in these four 

cl*assrooms had at least 1.5 times the expected rate of 

strong in-group ties and ni,ne of the sixteen groups had more 

than twice the expected rate* For children in eleven of the 

reading groups in these four classrooms, the ratio of actual 

to expected very strong in-group ties was even greater than 

^"■^"^ This measure is similar to the one used in Tabl^. 

V-2. However, this measure takes, the perspective of each 
g^oup, rather than of the whole^ class. Take for example 
the class which had 4 bluebirds .and 6 robins. Each of the 
4 bluebirds has the possibility of having 3 ties with 
other bluebirds and'6 ties with^ robins.- Their expected 
rate of in-group ties is therefore 3/9 or 33.3%. If the , 
four bluebirds had, a total of 12 strong ties, an average 
of 3 per child, and if 8 of those ties were with other 
bluebirds, they would have an actual rate of 8/12 or66.6% 
of in-group ties. The ratio of actual to expected in- 

' group ties would be 66.6/33.3 or 2. In other words, of 
all the strong ties that the bluebirds -had, twice as many 
as would have been expected by chance were with other 
group members. Calculating ratios in this manner- makes it 
possible to look at the distribution of ties from the 
perspective*, of each gr^up and controls for variations in 
the average numbers of^'^ties that the different groups had. 

* ' . Very strong tie^ are a. subset, of strong ties. At 

least one CPf the two Children involved in the ties had 15% 
or more of all their iTiteract ions with the other child. 
Many of the children having very strong ties had^as much 
as 40% of , all their interactions with. each other. 
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the ratio of actual to expected strong in-group ties. A*y> . 
large proportion of the children's very closest ties weii^ 
with classmates in the same reading group. 

^ Th(B high groups in Rizzo's and Schultz's classes and 
the high second grade group in Gibson's class had much 
higher ratios pf actual to expected in-group ties than did 
children in the low groups.- As indicated by Table 7-4 and 
V-S the proportion of all strong and very Strong ties each 
group had that were in-group ties was remarkably high for 
some top groups. For the students in the high sjBcond grade 
group in Gibson's class, 75% of all their very strong ties 
were with other high second graders. For the children in 
Rizzo'5 high third grade group, 85% of all very strong ties 
were in-group. 

Students in some groups had a larger proportion of 
their strong and very strong ties with students of another 
group but still had a much larger than expected ratio of in- 
group ties. This generally occurred when groups were 
relatively small. For example. Warren's high group and 
Gibson's high first grade group were relative small groups, 
having three -^d four members respectively. Given the fact 
that these high groups had relatively high average rates ofr 
strong ties, a substantial proportion of their strong ties 
had to be out-groiip. (With three people in a group each 
person can only have two in-group ties.) Even so, the ratio 
of actual to expected ties is quite high for those groups, 
particularly for very strong ties. Warren's high group had 



three times the expected rate of in-group very, strong ties 
and Gibson's high first group had more than five times the 

expected rate. " ^ 

Cross-group ties > Rizzo's and Gibson's Classrooms were 
multi-graded* , Children in these classrooms had relatively 
few cross-grade strong ties* This was particularly true in 
Rizzb' s.class. - In that classroom, students in the high " 
second grade group had most of 'their out-group ties with low 
second graders, though the few ties they did have with third 
graders were with children in'the high third grade group. 
The low second graders had all their out-group ties with 
high second graders* The children in the high third grade 
group were rather exclusive and had relatively few out-group 
ties* They had no ties with the low second grade group. 
Low third graders and mid third graders had most of their 
out-group ties with each other. In Gibson's classroom, 
children in the high and low first grade group had a 
disproportionately high share pf out-group ties with each 
other. The out-group ties that students in the low second 
grade group had tended to be with low first graders. The 
out-group ties that high second graders had were with the 
high first graders. In these classrooms, then, the few 
cross gradel level ties that children had tended to be with 
children of the equivalent reading group level. 

In Schultz's and Warren's classes the out-group strong 
ties that children in the low group had were spread more or 
less evenly among the other groups. However, for students 
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in the high groups in these two classroqms (and also in 
Reed's), out-group ties tended to be with children in the 
middle groups. Relatively few of their out-group ties were 
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with children in the J|^ow groups . 

A picture emerges of peer networks with exclusive high 
group students. To the extent that high group students had 
out-group ties, they were with middle level students or, in 
the mult i-graded- classrooms, with cross-grade high level 
studerits. Low group students also had a disproportionately 
high rate of in-group ties, but, as compared to the students 
in the high groups, they had a larger proportion of their 
ties with students in other groups. 

In-qroup and cross-group friendship choices . In 
Chapter IV the relationship between friendship choices and 

ir^eraction was examined. Children who had strong ties with 

♦ 

other children often said that those others were best 
friends. But they also said that many children with whom 
they had only weak ties or no ties were best friends. One 
conclusion based on these findings was that high numbers of 
friendship choices might be best considered as indications 
of status, but they could not be used to predict interaction 
patterns. In this sectioa I will examine the patterns of 
in-group and cross-group friendship choices. This will 
provide information about the status of the different 
reading groups. 

I 

Table V-7 and V-8 show the percentages of chxlpren in t 
each reading group who were said to be "best frienps" and 
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TABLE V-7 



PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN IN EACH READING GROUP 
CHOSEN AS "BEST FRIENDS" 



Teacher 



Rizzo 



Gibson 



Warren 



Number 
of 

Choosers 



Group 

of 
Chooser 



5 
4 
3 
2 
0 



4 
8 
8 
4 



2 
7 
6 
6 



High 2nd 
Low 2nd 
High 3rd 
Mid 3rd 
Low 3rd 



High 1st 
Low 1st 
High 2nd 
Low 2nd 



High 
Mid-A 
Mid-B 
Low 



High 2nd 
50.0% 
55.0 
26.7 
20.0 



High 1st 
66.7% 
50.0 
40.6 
25.0 

High* 
50.0% 
42.9 
61.1 
33.3 



Group of Chosen 



Low 2nd 


High 3rd 


Mid 3rd 


Low 3rd* 


32.0% 


52.0% 


60.0% 


46.7% ^ 


12.6 


20.0 


' io.o^ 


25.0 


O.G 


75.0 


26.7 


0.0 


0.0 


50.0 


100.0 


33.3 


Low 1st 


High 2nd 


Low 2nd 




22.2% 


56.3% 


31.1% 




48.4 


42.2 


40.6 




19.4 


41.1 


43.8 




22.2 


34.4 


33.3 




Mid-A 


Mid-B 


Low 




• 37.5% 


33.3% 


28.6% 




32.7 


23.8 


16.3 




31.1 


56.7 


31.0 




16.7 


19.4 


16.7 





♦Three children in group. 
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Teacher 



TABLE V-7 (Continued) 

PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN IN EACH READING GROUP 
CHOSEN AS "BEST FRIENDS" 



Number 
of 

Choosers 



Group 
of 
Chooser 



Group of Chosen 



Schultz 



Bell 



Reed 



6 
4 

2 


High 
Mid 

Low|\ 


High 
35.7% 
31.1 
15.1 


Mid 
27.8% 
40.6 
38.9 


Low 
13.9% 
25.0 
30.0 




2 
4 
5 
3 


■ r 

' Highest 
High 
Mid 
Low 


Highfest* 
75.0% 
66.7 
60.0 
77.8 


High 

78.6% 

45.8 

28.6 

61.9 


>lid 
6617% 
44.0 
60.0 
74.1 


Low 
50.0% 
48.8 
30.0 
80.0 


4 
5 
1 


High 

Mid^ 

Low 


High ' 
25.0% 
13.3 
' 16.7 


Mid 
19.4% 
16.7 

0.0 


Low 
16.7% 
5.3 
0.0 





♦Three childwen in grpup 
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TABLE V-8 

PERCENTAGE OF. CHILDREN IN EACH READING GROUP 
CHOSEN AS "NOT A FRIEND" 



Teacher 



Number 
of 

Choosers 



Group 
of 

Chooser 



Group of Chosen 



Rizzo 



Gibson 



Warren 



5 
4 
3 
2 
0 



4 
8 
8 
4 



2 
7 
6 
6 



High ,2nd 
Low 2nd 
High 3rd 
Mid 3rd 
'Low 3rd 



High 1st 
Low 1st 
High, 2nd 
Low 2nd 



High 
Mid-A 
Mid-B 
Low 



High 2nd 


Low 2nd 


High 3rd 


Mid 3rd 


Low 


3rd 


0.0% 


4.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


6. 


7% 


15.0 


37.5 


30.0 


10.0 


8. 


3 


6.7 


33.3 


0.0 


0.0 


33. 


3 


0.0 


30.0 


0.0 


0.0 


16. 


7 


High 1st 


Low 1st 


High 2nd 


Low 2nd 






8.3% 


27.8% 


9.4% 


18.8% 






18.8 


18.8 


18.8 


12.5 






21.9 


29.2 


19.6 


15.6 






6.3 . 


30.6 


15.6 


25.0 






High 


Mid-a 


Mid-B 


Low 






0.0% 


6.3% 


8.3% 


21.4% 






4.8 


14.3 


14.3 


20.4 






11.1 


20.8 


20/0 


21.4 






27.8 


29.2 


30.6 


47.2 
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TABLE V-8 (Continued) 

PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN IN EACH READING GROUP 
CHOSEN AS "NOT A FRIEND" 



Teacher 



Number 
of • 
Choosers 



Group 
of 

Chooser 



Group of Chosen 



Schultz 



Bell 



Reed 



6 
4 

2 



2 

5 
3 



4 

5 
1 



High 
Mid ' 
Low 



Highest 
High 
Mid 
Low 



High 

Mid 

Low 



High 
16.7% 

6.3 
37.5 % 

Highest 
'0.0% 
8.3 
0.0 
0.0 

High 

0.0% 
36.7 
16.7 



if Mid 
31.5% 

9.4 
27. '8 

High 

0.0% 
20.8 
20.0 
9.5 

Mid 
25.0% 
26.2 
70.0 



Low 
36.1% 

8.3 
40.0 

Mid 
16.7% 
13.9 
12.5 

3.7 

Low 
12.9% 
26.3 
42.9 



Low 
8.4% 
12.5 
33.3 
6.7 
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"not a friend" by students from each of the reading groups. 
These tables can be interpreted only with caution, because 
not at all the children indicated friendship choices. The 
{ — respon se rates in Schul tz's, Reed's, and Bell's classrooms 
were particularly low. Friendship choices for half or le>SL 
of the students in these classrooms were obtained. The ) 
patt.erns of choices are clearest when both "best friends"^ 
and "not'.a friend" indications are examined. ' 

Children in the high reading groups in all classrooms 
reported that a relatively high proportion of other children 
in their group were "best friend^" In Rizzo's and Gibson's 
multi-graded classrooms children in the high groups also 
reported relatively high proportions of "best friends" in 
the- cross-grade high level reading groups. In the 
c^assrodms with mid level groups, children in the high 
groups tended to report a somewhat lower pr.oportion of "best 
friends" in mid groups than ifK>heir own groups. They said 
that relatively few children in low groups were ""bAst 
friends." * ' 

The "not a friend" designations by children in the high 
groups ^reveal similar patterns. High group students said 
J that relatively few of the other children in their own 

groups were *not a friend." In other words, they saw all of 
their fellow group members as either friends or best 
friends. However, they said that relatively large 
proportions of low group students were "not a friend.^ 
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The pattern of friendship choices for children in the 
low groups is somewhat mixed. The students in the low 
groups in all of the classrooms except Bell's reported that 
a larger proportion of children in at least one other group 
were^be^ T for their own group. 

In four of the 1^0 w groups, the proportion of "best friend" 
ratings for other children in their group was particularly 
low. With the exception Bell's students, children inflow 
groups reported relativfely high prpportions of other 
children in their groups as "not a friend." Most of these 
groups reported that relatively low proportions of children ^ 
in the higi^ groups were "not a friend." 

In sip, children /in high groups were most likely to say 
that relatively high proportions of other high group 
children were best fl/iends while t^ey s^aid that a Idrge 
prc5p/oition of children in low groups were not friends. 
ChildreriN in loi groups, however, report ^/larger percentage 
of children in high groups as their bes/ friends than they 
did for Students in their own group, ^verall, top group 
students received a disproportionately high number of the 
"best , ^friend" choices frdm all groups. Students in low 
groups received a disproportionately high number of "not a 
friend" choices from all groups, incluc|ang from other low 
group students. If, in fact, patterni^vpf friendship choices 
are indications of status, students in the high reading 
groups were likely to have high status in these classrooms 
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and the students in the lo^ groups were likely to have ,l<tw^ y 
status. ' 

It is worth noting that in Reed's and Bell's 
classrooms, classrooms in which reading group membership was 
not related to interact ion patterns, reading group 
membership was related to friendship choices. Although, 
perhaps the patterns ar^ not as clearcut. as in the other 
classrooms., students' im higher reading groups did have more 
status than did students in the lower reading groups. One 
of the implications of this is that status, by itself, does 
not. structure interaction patterns. Many other factors are 
^ involved. ' * 

DISCUSSION , ' 

Interaction was not related to reading group membership 

in two classrooms (Bell's and Reed's), while it^was clearl 

related to reading group membership in th^ other four ~\ 

classrooms. In those four the strength of the— eolation shijp 

varied substantially. These findings can be explained by 

examining "the factors which create an interest for students 

to interact with other members of their reading group and 

the factors which g^e students opportunities to interact 

with others in their group and limit opportunities to 

interact with members of other feeding groups. 

Reward £tructure, visibility, and interest . During the 

hour of reading instruction, B^TT' s and Reed's students were 

divided into five reading groups .^For the students in these 

classrooms, student's group membership was .visible to the 

' ^ v_i 
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whole class only briefly when students were lined' up and 
sent to their respective reading teacher. Performance and 
rewards during reading time , were public and comparable only 
to the other students meeting with a particular teacher. 
Students from each of these classrooms were divided into 
five groups, dispersed among three teachers and mixed with 
students from two other classrooms. Students' group 
memberships and readin'g performances were not particularly 
visible and were difficult to compare with those of most of 
their classmates; 

Since all reading assignments were worked on during the 
houi;' of reading in^trqcti on , students usually did not bring 
work back to their classrooms to be completed during other 
aotivities. Students from the same reading groups had no 
extrin§,ic reasons to interact with each other in their 
classrooms. , 

Reading group mem^bership thus did not become an 
important basis for interaction for the students in Reed's 
and Bell ' s classrooms . 'Y^t^ there is evidence that status, 
as measured by friendship choices was weakly related to 
reading group membership in these classrooms. In part this 
might be doe to the fact that reading group membership was 
somewhat visible and it was likely that students knew the 
level of their own arid others' reading groups. 

In the four, classrooms in which reaiding group 
membership was strongly . related to the interaction patterns 
(in Rizzo' s> Gibson' s / Schultz's, and Warren's classrooms), 
' ' ' ■ '• . ' • ■ , • 

' ■ ; ; • i5i 



TABLE V-9 

PROPORTION OF TIME SPENT IN VARIOUS TYPES OF ACTIVITIES 



Rat io of . ' ' ■' y . . . . 

actual to Activities in Activities in 
Teacher expected which students which students f^ulti-Task 
in-group are grouped be aire grouped by a^ctivities 
ties reading groups grade level 



Rizzo 


3.2 


33. 1% 


16.5% 


18.6% 


6 lbs on 


2.0 


23.5' 


12.6 


38.9 


Schultz 


1.7 . 


(22.1)* . 




(24. 1 )* 


Warren 


1.6 


21.9 




15.4 


Bell 


1.2 


16.0 




0.0 


Reed, 


.9 


17,. 3 




1.4, 



*Based*on morning observations only. Since teachers 
worked with reading groups in the morning, this statistic 
is probably accurate for activities which grouped cKildren 
by reading group. The rate of multi-task activities is 
probably hi gher tHan indicated here. , 



reading group membership was highly visible. These teachers 

■» ' . ■ . 

worked with reading groups for substantial proportions , of 
the school day, 20% or more of in-class time (see Table 
V-9). Typically the teachers publicly a.nnounced the name of 
the group they wanted to work with, often calling out the 
names of the students in the group. The students then 
gathered in an area of the classroom set aside for reading 
groups. The groups were clearly visible to the rest of the 
class and, most of the time, the teacher's and reading group 
members' voices were audible to most others in the room. \ 
Frequently students not in the reading group stopped their 




own work, faced the reading group and apparently listened to 
the groups s proceedings* Occasionally "non-group members 
wandered by the reading groups and stopped, listened/ and ih 
some classrooms, even briefly participated in the group. In 
these f out classrooms reading group membership was clearly \^ 
visible and the levels of the work and performance in the 
group were highly public and comparable. 

' ^ Students in these four classrooms had many reasons to 
interact with other members of their group when theywere 
not meeting as a group. Teachers assigned work which was to 
be completed outside of the group, usually during multi-task 
activities. Students often consulted with other members of 
their group---clarifying assignments, comparing^ work, and, 
asking for help. Sometimes, whe^ an assignment Was unclear 
or students could not agree on how to do the work, the group 
either went to the teacher as a group or sent a delegation 
to the teacher to ask for clarification. These practices 
were most common among students of higher reading groups. 

Reading and language achievement were highly valued in 
these classrooms. A large proportion of class time was 
devoted to reading and language work. Teachers praised 
students for doing well and reprimanded those who failed to 
adequately complete the work. The fact that teachers 
publicly expressed concern and often devoted extra time to 
Students not performing adequately probably served to 
reinforce the message that reading was a highly valued 
skill. The combination of this emphasis with a hig^ degree 



of group visibility and the high'degree to* which performance 
was public arid comparable, provided additional incentivfes 
for students within each reading group to cooperate with one 
another during non-group times, 

Sherr if f ' s ( 1961 ) "robber cave*' experiments indicate 
that situations in which students are rewarded for ^ 
cooperating with others in their group and for competing 
with other groups are 1 i kely . to lead to major divisions ^ 
among groups. This seems to have been the .situation in the 
four classrooms discussed' here.. Students did have a ' 
disproportionately high number of their interactions with 
same-group member's^ In addition, the distribution bf^tatXis 
in these classrooms, as indicated by the friendship choices, 
.was clearly related to rea^ding group membership.- Students 
in the top groups received a disproportionately high ratio 
o| "best friend" choices and very few "not a friend" 
choices. 

The data available makes it difficult to explain why 
the higher grouped students were the most^'likely to interact 
with each other And why they had higher status than lower 
grouped studenti. One possibility is that they were clearly 
in a favored position vis, a vis the teachers. They publicly 
received more and better^ rewards and fewer negative 
sanctions than lower grouped 'students. It is likely *hat 
they were motivated to do well' to maintain their high levels 
of reward and were thus motivated to. contact other group 
members to gain help and to check their work. The 
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distribution of status among the students might be 
refleqtive of the distributions of rewards^ by the teachers. 

There also were some indications that for students in 
higher ranked groups reading time was a pleasant and 
enjoyable time (Grant and Rothenberg, ,1981). These students 
had warm relationships with their teachers and generally . 
were ahtle to demonstrate their competence. Such' positive 
shared isxperiences might well lead to feelings of friendship 
with other group members and to a desire to interact with 

them at other times. The experiences of the children in the 

■I 

lower groups were quite different. For them, reading group 
time, was uncomfortable and unpleasant. They rarely 
established warm relationships with the'teacher, and many 
were reprimanded often fqr misbehavior. They frequently 
were forted to display their incompetence. ^ To the extent 
that they associated these negative experiences with being 
with certain others, they were not likely to see^those 
others as friends or desire to interact with them outside of 
reading gipoup time. It is possible that high group members 
had much incentive to maintain their valued position and 
therefore were highly motivated to cooperate with same^-group 
members.. Low group students, with little possibility of 
moving up, had much less motivation to work and cooperate 
with their same-group members. * 

Although students in all four of these classrooms had a 
disproportionately high number of ties with students in 
theix own reading group, students in Rizzo^s classroom had 
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considerably higher rates of in^group ties than did the 

students in Gibson's classroom. The rates in Gibson's 
classroom were higher than those in Warren's and Schultz's 
classrooms, Rizzo and Gibson had multi-graded classrooms 
whereas Warren and Schultz did not, Rizzo and Gibson 
divided the students in each grade level into two or three 
reading groups. A certain proportion of the interactions 
students had with others in their grade level, would alsobe 
With students in their reading group. Therefore, the more 
reasons students had to interact with their grade mates, the 
higher would be the overall rate of ties between students of 
the same reading groups. 

Students in Rizzo' s class typically spent 16.6% of the 
school day engaged in activities during which they were 
grouped by grade level. Students in Gibson's class spent 
12.7% of their school day grouped by grade level. In both 
classrooms much of this time involved math activities. Both 
teachers assigned math by grade level and they typically 
spent some time alone with each grade giving a math lesson. 
Students were assigned math work which they completed during 
multi-task and class-task activities. Thus, students had 
good reason to seek out other grade mates for information 
and help. A substantial proportion of such interactions 
would, necessarily, be with others in the same reading 
groups since a substantial proportion of their grade mates 
were in the same reading group. 
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Warren and Schultz taught a single math lesson to the 
whole class and ftfisigned the same math work to all students. 
The pool of potential math interactees was much greater for 
these students than for the students in Gibson* s and Rizzo's 
classroon)^. Thus, a smaller proportion of such interactions 
were likely to be with members of the same reading group. 

/ Opportunities for interaction . The degree to which 
l^tudents had opportunities to interact with other members of 
their reading group and the degree to which opportunities to 
interact with members of other reading groups were limited, 
also are useful in explaining the differences fpund in the 
rates of in-group interaction among these classrooms. Three 
factors which affected students' opportunities for 
interaction were: (1) the proportion of in-class time, 
during which students were grouped by reading level (and 
grade level in Rizzo's and Gibson ' s classrooms ) ; (2) the 
amount of time spent in multi-task activities; and (3) 
teacher ' s pol icies about seating and movement in the 
classroom. 

There was relatively little interaction among students 
in a reading group while the group met with the teacher. 
Students were usually involved in recitation type activities 
in the group and most interactions were between the teacher 
and iTidividual students. All teachers sharply curtailed 
student-student interactions during these times. At most, 
students had some opportunities to interact with group 
members when the group first gathered for reading 

• ! . . \ 
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instruction. Teachers often spent a few minutes gathering 
materials or giving help to non-group members before joinin^^ 
the group. Children's ties with one another represejjfit^/ 
interactions which usually occurred at times other tlian when 
the group actually met with the teacher. / 

Large amounts of group time did, however, encourage 
fairly high rates of in-group interaction in another way. 
Students meet ing* with the teacher were unavailable for 
interactions with members of the rest of the class. Take 
for example, a classroom with three reading groups. When the 
teacher met with group A, students in group B could interact 
with other group B members and with group C members. When 
the teacher worked with group C, students in group B could 
still interact with other group B members and now with group 
A meml;)ers. This meant that members of group B had more 
opportunities to interact with other group B members than 
with members of either group A or group C. Furthermore, in 
the classrooms with two grade levels, teachers time spent 
with one grade level meant that students in the other grade 
had opportunities to interact with each other and no 
opportunities to interact with members of the other grade. 
Again, since reading groups were created by grade level, , 
this would mean an overall increase in opportunities for 
members of the same reading group to interact with one 
another. 

Students Who had a desire or an interest in interacting 
with other group members were most likely to have 



opportunities to do so during multi-task activities. In 
most classrooms the students were relat ively free to move 
about the room and interact with others during these 
activities. However, the amount of movement and interaction 
was somewhat dependent on teacher imposed and enforced rules 
about movement and talking.^ , 

The students in Rizzo' s classroom had the highest rates 
of in-group ties. Fully a third of in-class time was spent 
in activities during which students were grouped by reading 
group. (See table V-9.) This was, by far, the highest rate 
of any classroom. Combined with the 16.6% of the school day 
students were grouped. by grade level, half of the time 
students spent in their classroom was. spent with some 
students in either reading groups or grouped by grade level. 
Clearly opportunities for interaction with non-group members 
were litnited while opportunities for interaction with group 
members were great. 

students in Rizzo' s cla^srpom spent 18.6% of their time 
engaged in multi-task activities, a moderate amount of time 
compared to other classrooms. Rizzo, more so than other 
teachers, strictly enforced rules limiting students' 
interactions. Students in her classroom were thus more 
restricted in their movements about the classroom during 
multi-task activities than were students in the other 
classrooms with high raites of in-group ties. Had rea53f'ing 
group members been assigned seats which were evenly 
dispersed throughout the classroom, the teacher's 
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restrictions would have limited in-group interactions. 
However, students in this , classroom were seated by grade 
level. All the second graders sat on one side of the room 
and all of the third graders sat on the other side. This 
meant that most students were in close proximity with at 
least several other members of their reading group. During 
multi-Jtask activities there was a substantial amount of 
whispering among chi Idren seated near one another, and thus 
between students in the same reading group. 

The students in Gibson's, Schultz's and Warren's 
classroom all spent about the same amount of time engaged in 
activities during which some students were working in 
reading groups. Students in Gibson's classroom, however, 
spent 38.9% of the school day engaged 'in multi-task 
activities, considerably more time than was, spent by 
students in any other classroom. Students were not assigned 
seats in Gibson's classroom and they were free to move about 
the room and talk quietly during multi-task activities. 
Thus they had many opportunities to interact with other 
group members if , they so chose. The students in Warren's |f 
and Schultz's classrooms had somewhat lower rates of in- 
group ties than did the students in Gibson's classroom. 
- I 

Although Warren and Schultz allowed students to interact 
freely during multi-task activities, their students spent 
less time engaged in multi-task activities than did the 
Students in Gibson's classroom and therefore had somewhat 
less opportunity to interact freely. 
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The primary reason for the lack of a relationship 
between group membership and ties in Bell's and Reed's- 

classrooms relates, to the grouping practices which have 

I — 

already been described. In addiction, students in these 
classrooms spent less time grouped by reading group than cjid 
students in the other classrooms. They also spent virtually 
no time engaged in multi-task activities. Even if group 
membership were visible and ^students had reason to ii\teract 
with other group members, their opportunities to do so would 
ha^e been limited. 

SUMMARY 

When reading group membership is highly visible, when 
the reward system encourages students within the same group 
to cooperate with one another, and when sttl^ents have many 
opportunities to interact with other members of their group, 
students are likely to have a disproportionately high number 
of their non-negative interactions with members of their 
reading group. - Students in high ranked groups have an even 
higher proportion of in-group ties than do students in low 
ranked groups. Students in high rafrked ^groups also receive 
a disproportionate number of "best friend" /and *'f riend" 
choices from members of all other groups whi l€^ ' students in 
low ranked groups receive few such choices fpom members of 
any other group, including from members of t^'heir own group. 
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Chapter VI, 

CROSS-SEX INTERACTION AND FRIENDSHIP CHOICES 

The barrier between the sexes is one of the most 
impenetrable ones in a classroom* Low rates of cross-sex 
friendship choices and interactions have been consistently 
reported in the literature (McCandless , 1969; Hartup, 1970; 
Nash, 1970; Bossert, 1979). The rates of cross-sex 
interaction and cro-ss-sex friendship choices in the 
classrooms in thi^ study also were low. This chapter will 
begin with a brief discussion of some social forces which . 
create barriers, ones which operate even before children 
enter school* The data on the amount of cross-seK 
interaction and friendship choices will then be presented. 
Finally, classroom factors which inhibit or promote cross- 
sex interaction in classrooms will* be explored. 
Social Forces Which Create Barriers Between , Boys and Girls 

Sex-typed behavior in children- is encouraged and 
enforced from birth. • Even minor deviations from sex- 
appropriate behavior create concern in adults. Children who 
are not socialized .r«to stereotypical sex roles at home 
cannot avoid pressures elsewhere tor such socialization. 
Models of sex appropriate behavior abound, particularly in 
the mass media (Tuchman, 1978)* Sex roles also are learned 
in play with other children. Indeed, much of children's 
play is sex-typed and children frequently act out adult 
roles in their play* Girls often play mommies who tdke tare 
of the house and the children and bc|ys of ten play paddies 



who go to work. The boys play doctor, the girls play nurse. 

Boys play with trucks, girls play with dolls. Boys play 

competitive sports, girls cooperate to act out fantasies 
(Joffee, 1974 j 

The fact that m6des of plaiy do vary considerably by sex 

I 

makes it difficult for boys and girls to find common bases 
of 'interest ofi which to form relationships. Furthermore, 
there frequently are social costs to high rates of cross-sex 
interaction and sex inappropriate play. Boys open 
themselves to the label of "sijssy" and girls to the label of 
"tomboy."'' It therefore is not surprising that children 



are likely to enter school wi* 



h St rong' biases against having 



much cross-sex interaction. Of coUrse, social pressures do 
not stop once children enter jschool, and indeed, peer 
pressure plays an increasingliy important role in children's 
acquisition of ^propriate sex-typed behavior and the 

maintenance of low levels of cross-sex interaction. 

/■ 

tIhe data 

Table VI-1 shows the j()roport ions of all ties whid^ji^re 

cross-sex*. In addition this table presents the ratios of 

' • . 'It might be arguefd that some of these traditional 
differences in children's play have diminished 
recently. Based on casual observations of chi Idren ' s play, 
I suspect that most pfay is still sex segregated and sex- 
typed. ^ 

It is irtxeresting that "sissy" is a more powerful 
and negative label than "tomboy." Girls are given more 
leeway to "grow out/of it." Extreme social pressure may 
,not be brought to bear on "tomboys" until they are older, ^ 
not until adolescence perhaps. (See Sadker and Fra2ie;>^ " 
1973.) 
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TABLE VI -1 
PROPORTION OF TIES THAT ARE CROSS- SEX 



• 

Teacher 

{ 




Proportidn of 

ties that 
are cross-sex 


Ratio of actual 

to expected 
cross-sex ties 


All 
ties 


Strortg 
ties 


Weak 
ties 


t i es 


Strong 
^ ties 


Weak 

^ « o a 

U 1 6 9 


Rizzo 


29.4% 


39. 4X 


2p.0% 


.62 


. 83 


.42 


Reed 




27 5 


39.7 


.71 


. 56 


.80 


Gibson 


35.3 


24.6 


42.7 


.69 


^^^^ 


,83 


Snyder 


29.0 


23.5 


35.7 


.56 


' .45 


.69 


Bell 


41.1 


21.6 


49.4 


.79 


.42 

1 


.95 


Casey 


31.9 


18.5 


40.5 


.62 


-.36 


•78 


Schultz 


27.0 


15.2 


37.0 


.52 


.29 


.71 


Warren 


26.0 


6.3 


37.3 


.50 


: 12 


.72 


All 

plassrooms 


32. IX 


21.3% 


.39.6% 









actual to expected cross-sex ties.^'. • Overall, about one 

third of all ties were cross-sex, Qf the strong ties, which 

account for the largest proportion of interact ions, only ^ 

about one fifth were crpss-sex. These rates of cross-sex 

ties^ were well below the rates which would have occurred had 

se}j' not made a difference in the students' interactions, 

"M^ This measure is the ratio of, (a) the proportion of 
ties which were actually cross-sex, to (b) the expected 
proportion of ties which would have, been cross-sex if sex 
made no difference in, student ' s choices of others for 
interaction. This measure controls for variations in the 
numbers of boys and girls in the classrooms. 




0 
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Thie proportions of cross-sex strong ties were less than half 
the expected rate in six classrooms and wpll below the ' K,^r- 
expected rate in the other two classrooms. ' • ' / ' 

There* was considerable variation among the classrooms^ 
in the -rate of ctoss-sex ties. The proportions of all 
; cross-sex tips varied frojii 50% of the expected rate for' 
Warren's stiidents to nearly 80% of ' the expected rate /for 
Bell's student's. There was even more variation in the ratfes 
of cross-sex strong ties . They varied . from 12% of the 
expected rate in Warfen' s classroom to more than/80% of the 
expect:ed rate in Rizzo's classroom. '?The. fact that there was 
this much variation, makes it possible to look /for causes of 
variation. *^ \. . ./ 

Since the rates of cross-sex ties were/ relatively low , 
the measures, based on the proportion of ties that were 

cross-sex and dn the ratios of actual to expected ties could 

« ■ * ■ - * . ■*'*.." 

be misleading. M a few children had many cross-sjpx ties, 
these ^ates would be high but most of the students would 
have had few, if any, cross-sex ties. An alternative 
measure of the> amount of cross-sex interactipnV one which 
indicates how many children engage in various amounts of 
cross-sex interaction, is presented in Tables VI-2 and VI-3. 
Classrooms are ranked baSed<5^on the percentage of students 
who had at least one cross-sex strong tie, the percentage 
that had at least two cross-sex strong ties, and^equivalent 

measures, for weak ties. 

, ■ • . ■ ' ■ ■ . '* 

.. ■ ' ■ ' ■; 
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TABLE VI-2 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS HAVING AT LEAST 
AND AT LEAST TWO STRONG TIES 



Teacher 


Percentage of students 
having at Icfa'st one * 
strong cross-sex tie 


Percentage of students 
having at least two , 
strong cross-sex ties 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Total 




60. 


0% 


100 


.0% 


73. 


9% 


20.0% 


37. 


5% 


26. 


0^ 


\J X iJ*Si\J 11 ■ 


54. 


5 


71 


.4 


64. 


0 


36.4 


21 . 


4 


28 . 


0 


Snyder 


61 . 


5 


61 


.5 


61 . 


5 


23.1 


23. 


1 


23. 


1 


Casey 


40. 


0 


61 


.5 


50. 


0 


13.4; 


-15. 


4 ' 


14. 


1 


Reed 


41 ; 


2 


54 


.4 - 


46. 


4 


23.5 


36. 


4 


28. 


6 


Schultz 


54. 


5 


38 


.5 


45. 


8 


9.1 


15. 


4 


12. 


5 


Bell 


38. 


5 


42 


•9 


40,. 


7 


23. 1 


14. 


3 


18. 


5 


Warren 


15. 


4 


16 


.7 


16. 


0 


7.7 


8. 


3 


8 . 


0 


All 
























Classrooms 


45. 


4% 


54 


. 1% 


50. 


0% 


19.4% 


20. 


4% 


19. 


9% 



Again, it is clear that there were considerable 
variations among the classrooms. Overall, only half of the 
students had at least one cross^sex strong tie. Only 16% of 
the students in Warren' s class had at least one cross-sex 
strong tie, while nearly 74% of the students in Rizzo's 
class had at least one cross-sex strong tie. 

There were some interesting differences between the 
boj^S and girls in terms of how many had at least one strong 
cross-sex tie. Overall, a larger proportion of girls had 
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TABLE VI -3 

r ' . . . ■ 

PERCENTAGE Of/ STUDEMTS HAVING A"^ LEAST TWO 
AND AT LEAST THREE WEAK TIES 



Teachter 



Percentage of students 
having at least two 
weak cross-'sex. ties 



Males Females Total 



Percentage of students 
havinjg At least three 
weak crpss-sex ties 



Males Females Total 



Rizzo 

Gibson 

Snyder 

Casey 

Reed 

Schultz 

Bell 

Warren 

All" ' 
Classrooms 



6.7% 
63^.6 
'38.5 , 
53.4 * 
47. 1 
54.6 
92.3 
61 .'5 



^12.5% 
64.3 
38.5 
76.9 
72.7 
38.5 
85.7 
66.7 



50.9% . 59.2% 



8.6% 
64.0 , 
38 .5 - 
64.3 
'57.2 ' 
45.8' 
88.9. 
64.0 

5-4.9% 



0.0% 
63.6 • 
-0.0 
40. 1 , 
'17.7 ■ 
-18.2 
61.6 
38.5 



12.5%' 

42.^ 
7.7 

46.2 

54'. 6 

30.8 

64,2 

50.2 



4.3% 
52.0' 

3.8 
42 . 5 
32 . 1 
25. Q 
62.9 
4 '4 . 0 



2-8 ..7% 39^.8% 34.0% 



cross-sex strong ties than did boys. In four pf the 
cl&ssrooms — Rizzo'^s, Reed*' s , Gibson's, and Casey's — this 
difference was substantial. Schultz' s classroom was th^ 
only one in which substantially more boys than girls had 
cross-sex strong ties. In general, then, a few boys in each 
classroom had many strofig ties with girls but most boys had 
no strong ties with girls. Many girls had a few strong ties 
with the same few boys. 
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TABLE VI'-4 

PROPORTIONS OF SAME-SEX AND CROSS-SEX CHOICES 
WHICH WERE "BEST FRIEND" AND "NOT A FRIEl^ID" 





Boys' Friendship Choices 


Girls' Friendship Choices 


Teacher 


Proportions of - 
boys who were: 


Proportions of 
girls who were: 


Proport ions of 
boys who were: 


Proportions of 
girls Who were: 




Best 
friends 


riot a 

f r iend 


Best 
friends 


Not a 
f r iend 


Best 
Fr iends 


NO L a 
f riend 


oesL 
Friends 


tt iend 


Rizzo 


49.1% ' 


8.0% 


26.6% 


18.8% 


9.7% 


33.8% 


63.2% 


3.8% 


Reed 


25.4 


6.0 


3.6 


54.5 


9.6 


31.9 


36.7 


5.0 


\j X w a u 1 1 


45.0 


18.0 


30.6 


27.1 


9.7 


33.8 


63.2 


3.8 


Snyder 


38.9 


5.6 


43.6 


28.2 


30.8 ' 


13.7 


87.0 


0.0 


Bell 


77.3 


10.6 


65.5 


17.9 


25.0 


22.2 ' 


54.7 


7.7 


Casey 


23.2 


17.3 


2.6 


> 37.8' 


1.5 


55.6 


31.5 


26.9 


Sehultz 


70.0 


2.0 . 


' 0.0, 


18.5 


■ 2.6 ' 


54.4 


51.2 


10.7 


Warren 


42.4 


18.2 


6.8 


31.1 


5.6 


39.2 


66.9 


2.5 


All 

Classrooms 


42.7% 

* 


12.9% 


19.9% 


29.7% 


,12.5% 


33.4% 


58,. 9% ' 


7.3% 
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Cross-^ex friendship choices . The relatively low rates 

of cross-sex i-nteraction were repeated in relatively low 

rates of cross-sex "best friend" choices and fairly/high 

rates of cross-sex "not a friend" designations. T^able VI-4 

shows the proportion .of same-sex and cross-sex c^hoices that 

were "best friend" and "not a friend."" Over^4l, boys said 

that 19.9% of the girls were "best friends" w^iile they said 

that 42.7% 6f other boys were "best friends/" They said 

* . / 

that 29.7% of the girls were "not a friend," compared with 

only 12.9% of the boys whom they said were "not a friend." 

Boys therefore identified about twice ap many of the boys as 

girls as best friends and said that only half as many of the 

boys as compared -to girls were "noty^ friend." Girls said ^ 

-that 12.fe% of the boys were "best /r ibnds , " while they said • 

that 58.9% of other girls were "l/est friends." Thus the' 

rate of the best friend choice^'^of other girls was four 

times h,igher than the rate of best friend choices of boys. 

Girls said that 33.4% of the boys were "not a friend" and 

ohly 7.3% of other girls Were "not a friend," or about a ' 

fourth the rate of thei/ "not a friend" boy choices. 

Both boys and girls were much more likely to say that 

same-sex rather thar/ opposite sex classmates were best 

friends* They were much , less likely to say that same-sex 

rather than opposite-sex classmates were "not a friend." 

Combining the choices of the boys and girls into a 
single statistic would be misleading. Some class-rooms had 
fairly high rates of nonrespbndents • Those who did 
respond wire not necessarily equally divided by sex. 
Table V1/4 indicates that boys and gir'ls had quite 
different patterns of cross-sex choices* 
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Girls made stronger f ferentiat i on^ in their choices than 
did boys. The reason for this is not clear. Furtherm^rei 
although these 'figures seem to indicate that the girls 
^ formed more cohesive groups than did the boys, the patterns^ 
of peer group ties, whifch will be. examined in"Chapt,er VII, 
do not support this interpretation. 

* • DISCUSSION 
The amount 6f crossrsex interaction in all classrooips 
was limited but some hfad higHer rates than others. By 
looking at factors, which ^ed *to re^ktively higher rates of 
cross-sex ties., it is possible to suggest conditions/which 
generally lead to increased rates of non-negative cross-sex 
interaction. 

More than 60% of the stilidents in Rizzo's, Gibson's, and 
Snyder's c lassrooms had at yeast one cross-sex/strong tie. 
Half ar le|?s of the children in the other cl/sSrooms fell 
into this category. The stiudents in RizzoVs, Gibson's, and 
Sn^^^r's classrooms wjio ha^ cross-sex tiep had to overcome 
^yat'^her potent barriers resulting from the high visibility of 

iex differences ar>a students' differen/ sets of interests 
^based on Sex. 



/ 




The inter^ctio^i model provides/ a useful framework to 

/ / ' ' 

aryiri-g rates of cross-sex ties. Higher rates 
feeraction ^re likely to occur When classroom 



portuniti^s for /cross-sex interaction, 
the Strong BQc'ial forc^s,^ which! joperate 



against high rates of positive cross-sex interact ion 
among children, the "opportunity" component of the 
interaction model might better be thought of in terms of 
situations or conditions under which boys and girls have 
little^^bice but jco interact with each other.) 

2) Creatp common interests which are strong enbugh and 
important enough to overcome pre-existing differences 
and' barriers . 

3) Make othpr characteristics of children more visible, 
thus decreasing the importance of sex as a 
characteristic which defines similar types of children 
with similar interests. 

4) Make cros?-sex interact ion rewarding. This would 
involve a combination of making the rewards for cross- 
sex interaction outweigh the social costs of such 
interaction and reducing those costs. 

The three conditions which seemed to be the most 
critical im determining which classrooms had relatively high 
rates of cross- sex interact ion were : . ^ 

a) the degree to which reading groups were important 
bases of interact ion ; 

b) whether or not a classroom was multi-graded; and 

c) whether or not children in the same grade, in 
multi-graded classrooms, were seated together. 

I will argue that some combination of these conditions were 
responsible for the higher rates of cross-sex interaction in 
three of the classrooms--Ri22o' s , Gibson's, and Snyder 

« 
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TABLE VI-5 
CROSS-SEX TIES WITHIN READING GROUPS 



Teacher and % 
of students 
having at least 
one cross-sex 
strong tie 



% of cross-sex 
strong ties 
which are in-group 



Ratio of actual 
to expected 
in-group cross-sex 
strong ties 



Kl ZZO \ 1 J » y 1 


4 D . ^ A) 


3 1 


Gibson (64.0) 


57.1 


2.4 


Snyder (61.5) 




, — * 


Casey (50.0) 




— * 


Reed (46.4) 


18.2 


.72 


Schultz (45.8) 


71.4 


2.7 


Bell (40.7) 


12.5 


.65 


Warren (16.0) 


66.7 


2.8 


*It was not appropriate 
reading groups on ties 


to investigate the 
in these classrooms. 


effects o£ 



Reading groups . As I described in Chapter a 
disproportionate number of the strong ties in four 
classrooms — Rizzo's, Gibson's, Schultz's, and War ren ' s--were 
between children in the same reading groups. This was 
particularly true for students in the higher reading groups 
in these classrooms. A substantial proportion of cross-sex 
strong ties also were between students in the same reading 
groups in these classrooms (see Table VI-5). Fur thernjore , 
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TABLE VI -6 



CROSS-SEX STRONG TIES 
WITHIN HIGH AND LOW READING GROUPS 



Teacher and % 
of students 
having at least 
one cross-sex 
Strong tie 



% of cross-sex 
strong t ies 
which are between 
students in 
high groups 



% of cross-sex 
strong ties 
which are between 
students in 
low groups 



Rizzo (73.9) 


66.7% 




26.7% 


Gibson (64.0) 


75.0 


• 


25.0 


Snyder (61.5) 


— * 




--» 


Casey (50.0) 


— » 






Reed (46.4) 


0.0 




0.0 


Schultz (45.8) 


60.0 




0.0 


Bell .(40.7) ' 


100.0 




0.0 


Warren (16.0) 


0.0. 




100.0 



♦ It was not appropriate to investigate the effects of 
reading groups on ties in these classrooms. 



most of the cross-sex strong ties were between students in 

the higher level groups (see Table 

Rizzo' s and Gibson's students, who had the highest 

rates of in-group strong ties, also had the highest rates of 

cross-sex strong ties. All the factors which encouraged 

children in the same reading group to interact with each 

other led boys and girls within the same reading group to 

"S"*"^ The one exqfeption was in Warren's classroom where 
there were only three cross-sex strong ties. Two of them 
were between children in the same reading group, but 
between children in the lowest reading group. 4 
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interact with one another. Not only did they h^ve the 
opportunity to interact with each other, btit they often had 
good reason to do so. They shared informatipn about v{hat to 
do and how to do it. To the extent that it is, in children's 
interests to interact w^ith others in the same reading group, 
i% is in their interest to interact with boys and girls in 
the ^ame reading group. As interactions with others in the 
reading group become more rewarding,- so to does cross-sex' 
interaction with others in the same reading group. Reading 
group membership, becomes a'tiew and visible characteristic, 
one which dilutes the importance of sex as a characteristic 
.on which to base interaction.' 

Membership in the higlr groups were particularly 
rewarding. The pattern of friendship choices indicated that 
students in the high reading groups had high status. 
Students in the hig^ reading groups also had a privil^eged 
relationship with the teacher, and in general, received many 
rewards for doing well and remaining in the group. Students 
in the high groups had strong incentives for working with 
others in their group and for giving mutual help and 
support, perhaps a greater incentive to do so than did 
children in lower groups. Thus, for children in high 
groups, group membership was highly vi-sible, conferred high 
status, and created strong bonds of mutual interest. It is 
not surprising that there were relatively high rates of 
cross-sex interaction among children in the highest groups. 
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Mult i-qraded classrooins # A substantially larger 
proportion of students in three of the four multi-graded 
classrooms — Rizzo's, Gibson ' s^,: and Snyder's — had at least 
one strong cross-sex' tie than did the students in any of the 
'Single graded classrooms. Casey's students, in the fourth 
multi-graded classroom, w^re only slightly more likely to 
have had at least one cross-sex strong tie than were 
students in some of the single graded classrooms. 

TABLE VI -7 ' 
CROSS- SEX STRONG TIES WITHIN GRADE LEVEL - • - 



Teacher and % 

' of students % of c^ogs-sex I^atio of actual 

having at^ lea^t „ . strong *tri-eB ~ " to expected 

one crosl^-sex which are in-grade in-grade cross-sex 

strong tie \ strong ties 



Rizzo (73.9) 


100.0% 


2.0 


Gibson (64.0) 


92.9 


1.9 


, Snyder (61.5) 


92.3' 


1.9 


Casey (50.0) 


40.0 


• B 



In Rizzo's, Gibsbn's, and Snyder's c lassrooms 'ntt»?*-.4Ja^ 





90% of all cro*s-sex strong ties were between children in 
the same grade (see Table VI-7). In Casey's classroom, only 
40X of the cross-sex strong ties. Slightly less t'han the 
expected rate, were between children irj thj ^ same grade. 

In three of the classrooms, then, mixing children from 
two grade levels seems to have increased the number of 



TABIjg VI -8 



lOPORTION OF CLASS TIME SPENT IN ACTIVITIES 
IN WHICH CHILDREN WERE GROUPED BY G^ADE 
LEVEL AND BY ABILITY GROUP 




Proportion of time 
spent in activities 
which group children 
by grade level 



Proportion of time 
spent in activities 
which group children 
by ability level 



Total 



16.5% 
12.6 
32. Q 
.9 



33.3% 
23.5 
0.0 
12.4 



49.6% 
26. 1 
32.0 
13.3 



children who had cross-sex interactions: In a fourth multi- 
graded classroom, this did not happen.' For Rizzo's, 
Gibson's, and Snyder's students, grade level competed with 
sex as a base of common interest. These stludents spent a 
considerable amount of time engaged in activities "which 
differentiated them by grade level (see Table VI-8).'* Not 
only did such differentiation make grade level membership 
visible, but it created opportunities for interaction among 
members of the same grade level while *imirting opportunities 
for interaction among children of different grade levels. 
Furthermore, in these classrooms a substantial proportion of 
the students' work was assigned by grade level. Students 
thus had many reasons to seek out others within their grade 

"5"^"^ As noted earlier, divisions by reading level were 

* also divisions by grade level in these classrooms. 



level for heljp and clarification of assignments . This they 

often did. — 
« ' •• * ^ . • 

Students in Casey's classroom spent a Impost no time 

■ v» 

grouped by grade level. Also, *they spent relatively little 

time grouped by ability levels. Even when grouped by ^ 

ability levels, such differentiation^ did not divide the 

students by grade level as cleanly as it did in the three 

other multi-graded classrooms. A fewof the sixth graders 

were in the fifth grade reading group. A fourtfi grade ^ 

reading group consisted of two sixth graders and two fift.h 

graders. Thus, in Casey ' s classroom, grade level did not 

provide^ the ^ame impetus to cross-sex interaction as it did 

in the other mult i-graded classrooms. iOf course, Casey's 

students, fifth- and siicth graders, .w^x© older than the 

children in the other classrooms. ThiJ[ age difference may 

account for the particular pattern of/peer relations found 

in Casey ' s classroom. The age f)|c^r will be- discussed 

further in Chapter VII. 

Seating arrangements . The students in Rizzo's and 

Snyder's classrooms were seated by grade Itevel. In Rizzo's 

classroom second graders were assigned seats on one sideof 

the room and third graders were assigned seats on the other 

side of the room^ Snyder's students sat around six large 

round tables. The first graders sat at three of the tables 

and the stecond graders sat at the other three tables.'* The 

Toward the end of the observation period Snyder 
reassigned seats and some tables contained students from 
both grades. Only a few observations occurred after these 
reassignments . . O * - 

168 J^O . 
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children in Gibsoh's classroom were free to sit wherever 
they chose and to change Seati whenever they chose. The 
children in Casey's classroom were assigned seats, though 
not by grade level, Casey changed tbe seating arrangement 
frequently eind often t-ook students' desires into account in 
• the seating assignments. This resulted in some grouping by 
sex and some mrxed.. sex seating. . \ 

The fact that Rizzo's and Snyder' s stu.cJents were seated 
according to grade level certainly increased the amount of 
in-grade interact ion , and concomitantly of cross-sex 
interaction. However, the data from the other classrooms 
indicate that simply seat ing boys and giirls. near one'another 
is not enough to encourage high levels of interaction among 
them^. , In the four of the classrooms vith the lowest levels 
of cross-osex interact ion ( none of which were ntult i-graded) 
children were assigned seats so that boys and girls were 
well dispersed throughout the' classroom. Boys and girls 
seated near to each other will only interact if they have 
common interests^ in doing • so. Without classrotom created 
common interests, boys and girls interacted with each other 
only rarely, even if they were seated next to each othet. 

' ^ CONCLUSION 

It se^ms that any single factors-reading group 
importance! number of grade levels, in the -cjassroom, and 
seating arrangement--by. itself was not strong enough to 

^ create 'hjign leVels of crosS-^sex interaction. In Schultz's' 
and Warren s classrooms reading groups were important bases 
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of interaction, yet there was relatively little cross-sex 
interaction. Indeed, in Warren's classroom there were only' 
three cross-sex strong ties in the whole class. Casey's- 
class was -a mult i -graded classroom in which children of the 
samp grade did not sit together and reading group assignment 
probably was not an important basis for interaction. 
Students in this classroom had only moderate rates of cross- 
sex strong ties. Students in all of the single graded, 
classrooms were assigned seats so that boys and girls were 
more or less evenly dispersed throughout the room. None of 
' these classrooms had relatively high numbers of students 
.with at least one cross-sex strong tie^ 

• Apparently high numbers of students had at least one 
cross-sex strong tie in mult i -graded classrooms in ^which 
' grade level distinctions were prominent in class activities 
and in which seating arrangements and/br reading group 
assignments encouraged high levels of cross-sex interaction. 
Rizzo' s classroom had the- largest proportion of students 
with at least one cross-sex strong tie. In this multi- 
graded classroom, reading group membership was an important 
^basis for interact ion i In addition children were seated 
according to their grade level. Gibson's classroom, which 
had the, second highest number of students with at least one 
cross-sex strong tie, also was a multi-gradpd classroom in 
which reading group membership was an important basis for 

interaction. The students in. this classroom, however ,! wene 

■ I" , ■ ■ - 

free to sit Wherever they wished^ Snyder's stuldents had the 
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third highest number of students with at' lea^st one cross-sex 

strdag tie. "This was a multi-graded classroom in which 

children of 'each grade^ level were seated Separately. 

Reading group membership probably was not an important base 

for interaction in this classroom. 

^ * . It was not possible to examine the relationship af ^ 

reading groujf) membership to ties in this classroom. The 
indications are that the relat ionship was small, similar 
to those foundr among Bell 's and Reed' s students. Seder's 
classroom was in the same school as Bell's and Reedrs. 
Snyder's second graders were regrouped and combinefci with 
other second 'grader s in the school for an hour of^ reading 
instruction each day., Thi s. procedure decreased/the 
importance of reading group membership irt Reed/s and - 
Bell's students and, probably, also in^ Snyder/ s ^ 
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Chapter VII 
. . PEER NETWORKS 

The networks that will be- described in this chapter are 
based 'on the non-negative interaction ties that students had 
in their classrooms. Four distinct types of networks were - 
found. T^^ese types are described and the occurrence of each 
type is linked to various c lassroom character i st ics First, 
however, I discuss the patterns of peer networks described 
in the sociometric literature and the basis of the 
interact ion networks which are used to describe. the peer 
groups in this study. . I also note some, factors which I found 
to be related to patterns of peer networks. 

PREVIOUS RESEARCH ON PEER GROUP NETWORKS 
Most of the research on classroom networks has relied 
on sociometric techniques. Researchers have used (and often 
confused) four dimensions in describing paf^^terns of peer 
networks. 

Degree of centrality . Gronlund ( 1959) desci^ibes the 
sociometric structure of a classroom as typically having a 
positive skew. Some children, the "stars/' receive very 
high numbers of choices. Others are "above average" and 
receive many choices. "Neglectees" receive only a few 
choices and ^ isolates" receive no choices. Schmuck (1963) 
sees this pattern, which he calls a centrally ^tructured 
group, as one end of a continuum. The other end he calls a 
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diffusely structured group. He describes these types as 
follows: 

Centrally structured peer groups are characterized by a 
large number of pupils who agree in selecting only a 
small cluster of their classmates as pupils they like. 
Along this narrow focus on a small number of pupils, 
many other pupils are neglected entirely. Diffusely 
structured peerv groups, on the other hand, are 
distinguished by a more equal distribution of liking 
choices; by no distinct subgroups whose members r'eceiv^ 
*a large proportion of preference; and by fewer entii^ely 
: neglected pupils (p. 341). ^ 

'CI iqui shness . Peer structures have been described in 

terms of the number, size and composition of 'cliques. (See, 

for example, Harary and Ross, 1957, and Nash,^ 1973). The 

notion of cliques often is contained in discussions of 

diffyseness and centrality. Yet, cliquishness ancl degree of 

centrality are independent dimensions. A classroom in which 

^11 students are members of cliques might producer a diffuse 

pattern ol friendship choices in ^the sense that friendship 

choices are evenly distributed within each clique. Thus ^11 

students in the cl^ss would receive aboyt the, same number of 

friendship choices. ^ • A classroom in which there are^ no' 

cliques might be centrally structured ^ith several 'stars and 

a number of isolates. ' / 

Amount of c ross-qroup interaction .° A thi rd dimension . 

along which classroom peer networks have been described 

.concerns the extent to whiph members of c^f ferent groups 

choose each other as friends. For example, some studies 



^ ^'.Tl^e term "diffuse" as used'by Schmuck , implies both 
a lae^,.;Of centrality and a lack of cliques. I will use . 
diffuie to only mean a lack of centrality. 
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ave examined how frequently black andyWhite student?, choose, 
/each other a& friends ( Singleton . and Asher, 1977, and 
/ Hanse,U and Slavin, 1979).' Any group membership could be ./ 
examined as a basis fot 'friendship. In chapter V and VI pf 
thi.s^ rjeport I" examhined within reading group and cross-sex . - 
'interaot ions and friendship choices. , 
/ stability . Flrially, a fourtfi' dimension ,co'ncern3 t|ie 
stability of the pieer network* .Grpnlund ( i:959 ) i-eports that 
' most Studies have found that ' the social struct,ure of peer 

groups is quite stable. . However,, Gl idewell et : al ♦ i) 9^6 ) v 
• point out that correlations as high as" .7, which ^re, typical 
in the studies of change in peer group structure, gj-e only / 
good at^ predicting that 'half of the relationships ^r • - 
' friendship choices; will remain the same %pver -timev. ^ 
Stabili^y,v in the "senlse that fchildren's f riendshipii^cHoiices 
) from one time toithe next :haVe a statistically sigTi>ifi 
rela^ ionsHip, might still mean that many children make^ j , 
frequent ' changes ^ in their friendship choices, ■ 

There are a number of prbblems With 'tlife xpiatter^^ • 
described in the I'iterat.ure. Much of thiS/Work.i.itendS'-^^^t^^ ^ 
oversimplify the connections among student^s.^ H^llinan .. 
(1976) ipoints out that: most of the conclusions; of- . 
^sociometric research "are ^jpsed on^ a distribution of choices 
received and th.e number of mutual dyads." More comfilex • 
p'atterns in'volvi,ng triads' and .larger groupings are often 
iieglect'ed.. Even the research which examinea cliques usually 
^ fails to Ido'k'for connections among cliques. 



"C^j'nbeci^ons among students herve been 'oversimpl i f led ^^in ^" 

• ,,,,/•••'•.' ' -V,, ■ /, ,, . • V,'- ■ '* 

a-n other sense. They are^ seen a^'' either pr;,e5ent of ab9en.t4*: 

Students/ feithsf fchoose ;a parti^ula,t otJjer of Vthey do; not 

chbp'se/th^t other; they are either wprk partners or they are 

not 'iork partners. At best children can^b,e "best f r lends 

fi^ends/" or "not a f riend." (In fact ^ even* when choices 

re not dichotomous , vonly the'extremes are usually 

analyzed. ) Students do- have. connectTions of/'varying strength 



with others. ' As\this repprt w.i^J show, pe^r networks are . 
much more com]^Xex.th^n tbosi^" geneirpted by dichotomous * 
measures.' '. \^ , „ ^ ,^ • :■■ ^ " ■ ^i'*" '\ 

* Research orj^ee^'r netwQrkg contains th^ 
aiSurflption J:hat chi.id choices of- 

seating patterng, pref^^f red workmates, etc., can be uged to 
infer interaction Patterns. ..As Karweit ( 1976) notes, "The 
use of soc io^etric,. techniques to describe the ^g^tern *of 
intaractiop' among students has ^een a long and continuing 
tradit ion yin soci^al psychology . ^ Patterns of peer • 
interact ions*;'which .ar6^^^ d^^ f rem soc jometr ics may be 

misleerd^ been dispussed repeatedly in/this 

report, .soeioi^etric status c^oes not predict interact ion 
Patterns v^'fy wj^li*. The data show*^ that some individuals who 
' receive inany "be%t friend" 'choices are behavioral isolates. 
Other studerits receive few "best friend" choices and many 
.;'!Tiot a friend" choices tobt have a high number.. of non- ' 
negative ^interact ions with other students in their 

- . ■ ■ , ■ - : - . • ■ I ' * \ 
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classrooms. Although the^e students^ are sociometri 
isolates, they are by no means behavioral i solates . . 

Hallinan (1976) criticized much^bf th^ research on 
friendship patterns for omitting .structural character is/tics 
of classrooms as key variables which likely have a st/ongi 
impact on student friendships. Most studies of friendship 
patterns have been undertaken in traditionally structured 
classrooms and have found what Hallinan call& hierarchical ^ 
patterns (Schmuck' s' s centrally structured typeV. sKe iound 
that the distribution of friendship choices' m/ ope/ 
classrooms was less skewed than in traditionarl classrooms. 

9ossert ( 1979) lound.that the act ivity/^^ructures in 
classrooms affected both the stability and/ composition ot/ 
friendship groups. In classrooms in whii;h multi-task and' 
class-task activities predomina'ted, he/found that children 
were in a friendship group with ipost^thef 'same-seynfemb 
of their class at -some point during the, yeat. In/the 




classrooms in which a rec itat idn lorniat pi/edominated . 
children formed cliigties ea^ly in ; the school year ai 
maintained them, for' the rest 6£ the yeeiT. These/cliques 
were ho.mogeneous in terms of the ability levels pf the 
students. 



A 



/ ■ / 

As Bossert*s work indicates, classrooins do not simply 
vary from "open" to " tradi t ional/' along/a two dimensional 
scale. The act|iyity structures- can vary independently along 
several dimensions. These possible/var iations, along with 
other classroom variations (to be/discussed later) mean that 





there are, potentially, many types of classrooms. 

■ / ■ / ' 

Therefore/ the Relationship between activity structures and 

■« ■ . / ■ . \ , 

.the peer group/patterns is not" a- simple "as ^ varies, y 

varies" type /relationship and ^' more complex type of 

/ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

relationship needs to be explpred, 

■ .' . ■ / . 

DESCRIBING PEER NETWORKS 
The/ patterns of peer/ networks described in this chapter 

■/■ ■ 

are based on the non-nej^at i ve interactions among the. 



students,' As I discussed in Chapter III, interacti^ ties 
of various atrength were calculated for all pairs of^ 

students in each classroom. Based on these dyadic ties, an - 

/ 

iynteraction measure somewhat analogous to the Degree of 
/Centrality was calculated for each classroom. Based on the 
strength of jt'ies that each child had with all other 
children, interaction maps of each classroom were generated. 
These maps make it ppssible to "examine networks which ar;e 
more cojrtplex , but m&re realistic, than those based just on 
dyadic measures and/or measures of the simple presence of 
absence of a connection between children. Also, the maps 
can be used to examine the number, size, and composition of 
cliques as well as the relationship of cliques to one 
/afjother. ' 

4 I described cross-sex and c ross-l^eadi ng group 
> interactions . in previous chapters^ They are considered 
again here as they relate to other dimensions. The nature 
of the data made it difficult tQ;exam,rll6 the stabijrrty of 
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* ^ This' a^i 



the interaction patterns.*^ This ojlhens ion is not considered 
in this r;eport . 

Connectedness ^ of students in the peer group 

. Ties ranged in strength from 1 to 8, A value of 0 

' o ■ ■» 

indicated the absence of any tie or interaction between two 
children, . ties of strengt,h 1 through 4 were combined and ' 
desi^gnated as "weak" ties. Ties with strengths of 5>through '{^ 
8:.v6"re combineci and designated as "strong" ties. Patterns 
of crbnnect^dness were determined by using the number of 
strong and weak ties that stu'dents had. This measure is 
somewhat analogous to the Degree of Centrali ty , but it is 
more complex. Half of the st'udents in all the classrooms 
.had strong ties with four or more of their classmates, "they 
were r^ted '"high" on the "strpng ti^s" dimension. The other 
half of the, students , who had strong ties with less than 
four of t^eir clafssmates, were rated as "low" on this 
dimension. A similar division was made ^f students haiving 
'"high" and "low" numbers of weak ties.^* 

*'.It was ^particularly difficult to .measure stability 
in a way which "made comparisons .betweenrclassrooms 
meaningful. In' some classrooms observations were * 
distributed over six months while in others ortly over two 
months. A comparison of the ties during the f irst hplf 9f 
the 'observation with the. .second half would lead to quite 
different comparisons in* each classroom./ There were too few 
observations >in any month to make a morij^to month * 
comparison meaningful. Furthermore/ inr some classrooms most 
of, the abservations wer^ during the i^ll and in others most,^ 
were during'the spring. The stability of the peer groups 
might well differ eafly in the school year compared with 
later in the term. * ,^ ^ 

* • .The ra.te of weak ties was greater in the classrooms 
which had ,mpre h6urs .of pbservat ions . in" calculat ing wealc 
ties dnly childr*|) having at least two interactions with 
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MEAN NUMBER OF STRONG AND WEAK TIES AND 
PROPORTION OF STUDENTS WITH HIGH NUMBERS OF 
STRONG TIES AND HIGH NUMBERS OF WEAK TIES 




Peer Network 
Structure 



Centrally 
structured 
peer group 



Teacher 



Bell 
Reed 



Mean Number 
of 

Strong Ties 



Mean Number 
of • 
Weak Ties 



Proportion of 
Students with 
High Numbers 
of Stifpng Ties 



Proportion of 
Students With 
High .Numbers 
of Weak Ties 



2.1 
2.8 



6.4 
4.5 



29.6% 
39.3 



62.9% 
28.6 



I ntegrated 

peer 

group 



Casey 
Gibson 



3.9 
4.4 



6.0 
6.6 



60.7 
62.5 



75.0 
64.1 



Two loosely 
c onnec ted 
groups 



Scrhultz 
Warren 



3.8 
3.8 



4.5 
6.5 



50.0 
56.0 



66.7 
56.0 



Chain of ^ ' Rizzo 
connected 

individuals and Snyder 
small groups 



2.9 
4.0 



3 JO 
3.2 



34.8 
65.4 



21.7 
19.2 



Table VII- 1 shows the proportion oi studentis in each 
classroom who had "high" and "low" number of ^strong and weak 
ties. Also shown are mean number of strong dnd weak ties 
for students in each classroom. (Classrooms are grouped in 
this ^nd the next table according to a typology discussed 
later in this cfhapt6r.> " \ 

A child could be "high" on one dimension and "low" on 
the other. This'means that there are four possible = 
combinations of ratings (high-high, high-lovj, low-high, and 
low-low). Table VII-2 shows the proportion of children in 
each classroom who were in each category. Those children • 
who had a low number of weak ties and a low number "of strong 
ties werf peripheral students. Most peripherals had at 
least one, two and occasionally three strong ties with other 
children. Students who had a low number of strong ties but 
a high number of weak ties were i loaters" . They had some 
interaction with many others but only had a few strong tie^. 
The children who had few weak ties' but many strong ties were 
anchored . They had strong connections with sev€^ral (four or 
more) other children, but limited most ot their interactions 
to just those others. Children who had many weak ties and 
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each other during the observation peri,od could have weak 
ties with each other. In classrooms which had more hours of 
observations it was. more likely that more pairs' of children 
fell into this category. In the classrooms in which ?0 
hours of observations were conducted half the children had 6 
or more weak ties and are labeled "high" on this dimension. 
In the classrooms in which 20 hours of observations were 
conducted, half the children had five qr ^more weak, ties and 
were labeled "high". In the classrooms which had only 10 
hours of observations half the t^hildren had 4 or molfe weak 
ties and are labeled "high" on this dimension. 

/ I 
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many strong ties were central figures in the pieer group. 

■ •» 

They interacted with a wide variety of others. . 



TABLE VI 1-2 

PROPORTION OF STUDENTS WHO WERE PERIPHERAL, / 
ANCHORED, FLOATERS, AND CENTRAL IN THEIR./ 
RELATIONSHIP TO THE PEER GROUP. / 



Teache r 


Per iphera 1 


Anchored 


Floaters 


Centrals 


Bell 


33.3% 


3.7% 


37.0% 


26.0% 

♦ 


Reed - 


46.4 


25.0 


' ■14.3'^ " 


14.3 


Casey 


,14.3 


' 10.7 


2,5 . 0 


50.0 


Gib'bon 


16.7 


29.2 


^ 30.8 


33.3 


Schultz 


12.5 


20. B 


37. 5 


29.2 


WarreV 


24.0 


20 . 0 


' . 20.0 


36.0' 


R;zzo 


^2.2 


26. 1 


13.0 


• 8.7* 


Snyder 


23., 1 


57.7 


.11.5 


7.7 



Two additional categories are shown in Table VII-3. 
I solates and br idqes are subgroups at the extreme ends of 
t\\t peripheral and central categories. Few students were 
truly isolated in the stfnse that they had no strong ties and 
few weak ties. One, and at most two, children were truly 
isolated in any tlass^room. In some classrooms there were 
nt)t such children. Students who had two or fewer strong 
ties and few weak ties wer^ considered i solates . ^ * 

, ; — ^ ^ <y 

'•.Twenty-five percent of the students had two of fewer 
strong, ties. For Reasons noted earlier the number of weak 




TABLE VI 1-3 ' 

PROPORTION OF STUDENTS 
WHO WERE ISOLATES AND BRIDGES. 





Teacher 


I solates 


Bridges 



Bell 


14.8% 


7.4% 


Reed 


25.0 


3.6 


Casey 


7.1 


21.4 


Gibson 


4.2 


20.8 


Schultz 


4.2 


12.5 


W&,r r e n 


8.0 


8.0 


R i z z o 


12.5 


0 


Snyder 


0 


0 



Some of tkg^^^entral students had an exceptionally high 
number of strong and weak ties with others. They were true 
bridges in the sense that they connected many different 
-^children and groups of children. Students who had five or 
more strong ties and many weak ties were considered br idge 
students . ' ' 



ties that students had was likely to vary systematically 
with the number of hours of observation. The number of weak 
ties for the isolates was determined by finding the number 
of weak ties students had in the lower quartile of all the 
classrooms with the same number of hours observation. In 
the 30' hour classrooms the limit was four weak ties. ' In the 
20 and 10 hour classrooms the limit was two weak ties. 

* ^ .Twenty-f ive percent of the students had five or more 
strong ties. In the 30 hour classrooms about 25% of the 
students had eight or more weak t*#-s. In the 10 and 20 hour 
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Jteps of peer networks 

Mapls^ af ' peer networks based on computer-generated 
pictures of \the pee^r group which take into account ties of 
all strengths.*^ Only strong ties are drawn on the maps. 
Solid lines indicate very strprig ties (strengths of 7 and 
8). Dotted lines indUlcate moderately strong ties (strength^ 
of 5 and 6) . 

These 'maps can be thought of as photographs in which 
the camera is set up and the shutter left open for-- long 
periods of time. Each interaction between two children 
etches a faint line on the picture. Many interactions 
between the • same children create a strong connection, the 
solid lines on the maps. Children who interact somewhat 
less frequently show up with a faint connection, the dotted 
lines on the maps. The connections betweerf children "who 
interact rarely but regularly with each other and between- 
children who interact with each other several times over a 
short period of time appear as weak ties. No lines are 
drawn on the map showing these weak connections, but tljey 
are taken into account in the placement of students on the 
maps. ' ' 

The further ^ studenV is from other students, the fewer 
connections that student has with those students. Students 

classrooms about 25% of the students had six or more weak 
ties. 

*<.A program called MINISSA was used to generate these 
pictures. A full description of this procedure can be found 
in Chapter III . 



on the periphery of the maps also are on the periphery of 
their peer group. Clusters of students indicate cohesive 
groups with students having many ties within the' group. The 
tighter the cluster , the mo re^tifis^ there are within the 
group and the more cohesive is the group. 

These maps can be used to identify cliques. Any 
cluster of students could be considered a clique. Hpwev§r, 
in order to compare classrooms in terms of the number, size 

and composition of cliques, a gifoup of studen^is ar^ 

♦J 

considered a clique if they are: ^ 

a) two students who have a strong tie with each other and 
are isolated from other students; 

b) three or more students who are clustered together on the 
map and each student has at least two strong ties with 

■ other members of the cluster. 
^ Explaining Patterns of Peer Networks 

The components of the interaction model* provide a 
useful framework fo'r explaining why particular patterns 
appear in each classroom. On one side Of the model is 
"opportunities for interaction''. Opportunities for 
interaction are affected by the activity structures, seating 
arrangement, and teacher created and enforced rules about 
movement and talking in the classroom. Activities which 
allow for high rates of interaction and movement, around the 
classroom ate likely to permit' students to interact with a 
wide range of others. Activities which group children limit 
interaction to those within the particular groups./ Students 




seated near one another have greater opportunities to 

interact with one other than do those seated far apart. 

Frequent changes, in the seating arrangement put many mpre 

students into close proximity with one another and therefore 

encourage multiple ties. Students in classrooms in which 

teachers make and enforce rules which limit the amount of 

movement and talking are likely to have relatively few ties. 

The other side of the interaction model contains the 

primary component of "interest." Students, are likely to 

interact with those with whom it is' in their interest to do . 

so, -either instrumentally (to obtain resources such as ^ 

materials, information, etc.T br because of shared interest 

(including friendship). Student characteristics become 

important bases of interest to the extent that thejf^ are 

visible and valued. Activity structures affecjt bases of 

interest to the extent that they create and/or maintain, 

such characteristics and make them (or allow them to 

continue to be) visible and highly valued. Hallinan (1976) 

contends that in open classrooms: 

...the frequent interaction among students and the 
diversity of their activities probably alter the 
components of status and stimulate the development of a 
number of different status system^. The wide variety 
of activities would be expected to increase the 
probability that every child will succeed in at least 
one activity, which decreases the nupiber of social 
isolates and neglectees. At the same time, one would 
think that the likelihood of a child excelling in all 
activities or perfectly adhering to all of the group's 
norms is small, reducing the potential number of 
\ sociometric stars. Consequently, a less skewed 
V hierarchical distribution of friendship choices is 
expected in the open classroom (Hallinan, p. 257). 
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In the language I am using here, children in classrooms 

. ' ' ' r ■ 

which have task structures with reward structures that 

"stimulate a number of different status systems" will have 

multiple interests on which to base their interactions. 

Ba^ classroom has^its unique 'fclend' of activity 

structures, seating arrarigements, teachers and students. It 

is the combination of a variety of factors which leads to 

one or another peer* network pattern. 

bESCRIPTIOJ*^AN ANALYSES OF THE PEER NETWORK 
Pour different patterns^of peer networks are evident in 
the peer grj^p maps. The peer groups in Bell's and I^eed's . 
classrooms were centrally structured. In each of these 
classrooms there was a central bore of students with many 
strong ties who' were surrounded by a series o£ rings of ever 
more peripheral students. The peer grcTups in Gibson's and 
Casey's classrooms were integrated. Most students had 
connections with many other students ahd there were 
relatively few peripheral children. Schultz and Warren had 
two relatively cohesive same-sex groups which were loosely 
connected with one another. The peer groups in Rizzo's an4 
Snyder's classrooms resembled a chain, with a series of 
TSaividuals and small groups connected to one another. — 

I discuss each of these types in turn and examine 
patterns of connectedness and cliques in each type. I then 
analyze the classroom features which generated each pattern. 
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Centrally structured peer groups : 
Bell's and Reed* a classrooms 

Bell*s and Reed's classrooms had centrally structured 
peer groups. In both classrooms there was a core set of 
children with many strong ties. The further a child was 
from the core, the fewer strong, ties she or he. had. There 
was an outer ring of peripheral children in each ^of thiese 
classrooms. The figures in Tables VII-2 and VII-3 support 
this description. Bell and Reed had relatively high numbers 
of peripheral students and the highest numbers of isolates, 
of any of the classrooms* in the study. They had relatively 
few central and bridge students. ^ 

The network maps show that Bell's students were 
clustered together more tightly than were Reed's students. 
This indicates that the peer group in Bell's class was 
^ s^ewhat more cohesive than was the one in Reed's. The 
figures in Tables VII-2 and VII-3 indicate that there were 
fewer peripheical and isolated students in Bell's room than 
in Reed's and more central and bridge students. 

There is little ,evidence that cliques wereLimportant 
components of the pe|fer group structure in either classroom. 
In Bell's class there^were many three person groupings (most 
of which were same-sex) which were strongly connected with 
one another. There waS a single clique of three girls, all 
of whom had very strong ties with one another. However, 
each rliigue member had strong ties with many others. There 
was one pair of boys who formed a relatively isolated two 
person cli^que. In Reed's class there was one clique of 
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three girls in whicl) all children had very strong ties with 
one another. As with the cliques of girls in Bell's clasd, 
the students in this group all had strong ties with many 
others and the group was, therefor*^ not an isolated clique. 

As was indicated in Chapter VI, relatively few of 
Bell's and Reed's students had strong cross-sex ties. Again 
this is evident in the peer group maps. A few students ^ 
each classroom had most of the cross-sex c&rtnectiohs and 
were bridges between the all-girl groups. Most , of the girls 
in Reed's class are on the right side of the map, and most 
of the boys are on the left side. In Bell's class a band of 
boys crosses a band of girls. Figure VII-1 depicts the 
relationship of the boys and girls in these classrooms. 

Consistent with the findings in chapter V, the maps 
indicate that reading group membership of Bell's "and Reed's 
students were unrelated to their interaction patterns. The 
only minor exception to this was a cluster of mid-group 
girls in Bell's class. 
Analysis 

About a third of the tim? in Bell's and Reed's 
classrooms was spent in large group activities. When 
students worked individually (during class-task activities), 
they all were doing the same work at the same time. There 
was virtually no time spent in ipulti-task activities. These 
activity patterns resemble p^tt^rns typical of those in so 
called traditional classrooms. The centrally structured 
peer groups in Bell's and R*ed's classrooms also were 
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similar to those described in the sociometric literature as 
typical of traditional classrooms. The explanation of why 
such patterns occurred in BellTs and Reed' s classrooms also 
serves' to explain, why , such patterns occur in most , 
traditional classrooms . 

ft 

' TABLE VII-4 

• PORTION. OF DAY SPENT IN VARIOUS ACTIVITIES 



Teacher 


Large * 
Group 


)' Multi-task 
and 
Non-academic 
class-task 


Grouped 
by 

Academic^ 
Level 


Grouped 
by 
Grade 
Level 


Bell 


30.8% 


3.7% 


12.3% 




Reed 


35.6 


15.5 


17.5 




Gibson 


20.0 


38.9 


23.5 


12.7 . 


Casey 


26. 1 


28.3 


12.4 


.9 


Warren 


26.8 


18.7 


21.9 




Schultz 


* 


(24. 1) 


(22.4)--^ 




Rizzo 


20.6 


23.5 


33. 1 ^ . 


16.6 


Snyder 


31.2. 


' 10>. 1 


11.6 
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Opportunity for interaction . Students in Bell's and 
Reed's classrooms spent a relatively large proportion of 
their time engaged in large group activities, activities 
which provided only limited opportunities for interaction. 
They spent relatively small amounts of time engaged in 
multi-task and non-academic class-task activities, 
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activities during which students are likely to have many 
opportunities to interact freely with others. (See Table 
VII-4.) Although" BjbII's Students s^ent a relatively high 
proportion of time engaged in academic class-task 
activities, Bell effectively enforced rules, against talking 
and movement during such activities. Thus, students had 
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limited opportunities for interaction in these classrooms, 

and, as Tables VII-T^nd VII-2 show, most students had low 

numbers of strong ties. Most stud^ts were therefore found 

in one or another of the peripheral rings in the peer v 

network. A few students, however, had many strong ties and 

are centrally located in the peer network. For the most 

part (particularly in Bell's room) these students were the 

rule breakers. They were the ones who o^ften were out of \ 

their seats, and. they often were reprimanded.; They are the 

ones Who interact with^Jp^h^rs despite constraints by the 

activity and by the teacher. ^ • 

It is worth noting that Bellas students were the lea%t' 
likeiy to have their strong ties w^h those seated close to 
them. Only 43.2% of the strong ties were between students 
who sat 'near one another during at least one of the 
observations. This is an indication of the effectiveness of 
the teapher's enforcement of, the rules. Strong ties are 

indicative of interactions which occurred during times when 
\ ^ — • -^^ • — ^ 

♦'.That thfese students were the rule-breakers was 
pointed out t6 me by the observer in these classroqihs.. This, 
interpretation is confirmed by informati'on in the field 
notes. * c 
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Students were, not required to be in their seats or between 
students who were not obedient to the teacher rules. 

Interest, visibility, and reward structure . The rew'ard 
structure in these classrooms encouraged competition between 
individual children and discouraged cooperation. The large 
amounts of time spent in large group activities made 
performance and evaluation highly public and comparable. 
Competition was further encouraged by hanging "the best" 
papers on the walls. Reed even held contests in which 
students voted on "the best" drawin^r 

/Reading group membership was not particularly visible 
or salient in either of these classrooms., The procedure by 
which all students on the grade level were reassigned for 
the daily reading period lessened the ^^isibility of reading 
group membership. Furthermore r since all reading 
done, during the reading hour, students Within the 
reading group had little cause to seek one another out for 
help or guidance at other times during the school day. 

Hallinari's (1976) and Bossert's (1979) vork indicate 
that a competitive environment leads to hierarchically 
structured pey groups. The peer groups in their studies 
were divided by academic ability. Since the pattern of ties 
in Bell's and Reed*s classrooms do not seem to be affected 
by reading group membership (and hence not by academic 
ability), the competitive system seems to. create a centrally 
structured group in a different manner than is indicated by 
Hallinan or Bossert. Competition discourages the 
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cooperative types of activities that allow students to 

discover and create common interests on which to base 

relationships with a variety of others. Instead, students 

become locked into relationships with just a few others. 

The characteristic that remained as the primary basis 

of common interest was students!' sex. There were no reasons 

for students to cross the powerful sex barrier in'either 

Bell's or Reed's classroom. No other student 

c,haracteristics became visible and valued enough for 

Students to abandbn patterns of same-sex interact ion • 

integrated Peer Groups : - ' 

Gibson's and Casey's classrooms 

-f , ■ ^ / . 

The peer groups in Gibson's and Causey's classrooms were 

diffusely structured. Most students were well integrated 
into the', peer group and had ties with many others. Although 
there were sevetal sub-giroups within the peer networks, most 
groups were closely connected with one another* 

Tables yiI-1, VII-2 and VII-3 support the description 
of these peer groups as being well integrated. At least 60%. 
of the students in these classrooms had high numbers of 
strong ties. In Q^bson's .classroom 64.1% of the students 
had high numbers of weak ties and in Casey's classroom 75% 
of the students had high numbers of weak ties. One third of 
Gibson's Students and fully half of Casey's students had 
high numbers of both weak and strong ties. These classrooms 
had the highest proportions of 'bridge students of . any of the 
classrooms while relatively few students were peripheral or 
isolated. , " 
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There were no cliques of three or more persons in 
Gibson's class, and there was only one two-persoa clique 
(two^girls) which was relatively isolated from the rest of 
the peer network. In Casey's class there were four cliques 
with three or more ^people in them, (four fifth grade boys, 
three sixth grade boys, three sixth grade girls, and three ? 
fifth grade girls). Only the group of three sixth grade 
^girls was isolated from the rest of the peer group. 

Despite the high level of integration, the peer groups 
were clearly divided by sex. In Casey's class all the girls 
are on the top part of the map, and all the boys are on the 
lower half. In Gibson's class most of the girls are on the 
right side of the map, and most of the boys are on the left 
side. The relationships of the boys' and girls' groups are 
depicted in Figure VII-2. Although the groups were 
ident if iabler there were many strong ties connecting the 
groups. As distrussdd earlier in this report, Gibson's 
students had relatively high rates of cross-sex ties. 
Casey's students had a moderate amount of cross-sex ties. 

The strong relationship between reading group 
membership and strong ties in Gibson's class was discussed 
in Chapter V, That relationship is again evident on the map 
of the peer network,. A cluster of high-level second 
graders is closely connected to a cluster of high-level 
first graders. Clearly, many of the cross-sex ties were 
between studentd in the same reading group ^particularly 
those in the high groups. f 
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Ties 3-8 

Coefficient of alienation = 0,12105 
Kruskal's stress = 0.09994 



The relationship between grade level and cross^sex ties 
is quite distinctive in Casey's class. The fifth grade 
boys are clustered together^^jt) the bottom of the map. All 
of theif, out-going strong ties were the sixth grade boys, 
^hey Had no strong ties with girls of either levels The 
tijth grade girls are spread along the top of the map-. They 
were well connected by strong' ties with one another. Most 
of their out-group ties were with sixth grade boys. They 
hed two strong ties with si^th grade, girls. The wide 
separation on! the map between the fifth grade boy and girl 
groups indicates that not only were there no strong ties 
connecting these groups, but there, were few weak ties i 
connecting them. 

Three of the sixth grade girls formed an exclusive 
clique. Only one of them had even one strong tie with 
anyone else in the class. The other three sixth grade girls 
had strong ties with each other, with s^xth'grade boys, and 
with fifth grade girls. The sixth grade boys had the most 
wide ranging ties. They had connections with members of all 
other groups in the classroom. 
Analysis \ 

The students in Gibson's and Casey's classrooms spent 
the .largest proportions of^ time engaged in multi-task 
activities of any of the eight' classrooms. The integrated 

♦'.Reading groups tended to parallel grade level in 

Casey'% class. A few sixth graders were in the fifth grade 

reading group. Two fifth graders and two sixth graders 
comprised a fourth grade reading group. 
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peer network in these classrooms is, in some ways, similar 
to those found by Hallirian ( 1976) in open classrooms and by 
Bossert (1979) in classrooms with high rates o£ multi-task 
and class-task activities. However, in Gibson's and,Casey*s 
classrooms it was the combination of activity structures and 
the teacher's permissiveness about student movement and 
interaction within multi-graded classrooms which led to the ^ 
degree of integration among students which did occur. 

The analysis of the peer networks in Schultz's and 
Warren's classrooms suggest that it was the multi-grade 
dimension ^^i^jbson ' s and Casey's classrooms which was the 
critical factor leading to a relatively high degxee of 
cross^sex interaction.. Schultz and Warren had single . graded 
classrooms with relatively high fates of multi-task and 
class-task activities. . The teachers allowed the students to 
have considerable freedom of movement. Yet, the boys and 

in these classrooms formed distinctly separate groups, 
gh most of the students were well integrated into 
their respective groups. , j 

The analysis of the pee^r network in Rizzo's classroom 
shows the importance of teacher permissiveness in creating a 
well integrate^ group. In this multi-graded classroom, 
students spent a relatively high amount of time engaged in 
multi-task and class-task activities. But tke teacher 
permitted very little movement, and the peer group in this 
classroom was not well integrated. 



Opportunities for interaction . Student^ in Casey's and 
V Gibson's qlassrooms spent a large proportion of their time 
; engaged in activities which gave them the opportunity to 
' interact with a wide variety of others. They had the 

largest pcoportions of "time spent in 'multi-task activities 
and non-academic class-tasK activities of any classroom in 
the study. In addition, t'he teaqhers in both these 
j classrooms usually allowed studefnts to interact freely 

during academic class-task activities. Thus, in Gibson's 
room 58.6% of class time was sji^nt in activities allowing 
free interactioif, and in Casey's room 54.3^ of the time was 
spent in such activities. When free time activities were 
added, nearly two thirds of class time in these classrooms 
was spent in activities allowing high levels of interaction. 
The fact that 60% or more of the students in these 
classrooms had high numbers. of strong ties is directly 
attributable to the high rates of these activities. The 
integrated peer networks were made possible because so many 
students had high numbers of strong ties. 

Students in Gibson's class could sit wherever they 
chose and change seats at any time. Students usually sat 
near friends, though the seating pattern was continually 
changing. Students working on a project together, or doing 
the same reading br math assignment, sat together 
temporarily to help one another. When the task was 
completed, they moved and sat elsewhere. 
.« ■ l 
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Casey assigned seats to her students* ' She fj^e fC)ur 
major seating reassignments during the months of 
observation. Casey said that she tOQk students' desires 
into account in her assignment of seats but that she 
sometimes spited students together whom she thought would be 
"good" for each other. Although 59. 3X of al4 strong ties 
were between students who sat near one another during at 
le/ast one obsertfation period, many students had no ties, or 
Ofily weak ties, with many students who were seate(f*^close to 
t/hem. There was considerable movement around the classroom 
during most activities, and seating seemed to be relatively 
unimportant in determining with whom students interacted. 

The combination of the activities allowing free 
interaction and the choice of seatil[ig in Gibson's classroom 
led to the highest average rate of a|trong ties (4.4 per 
student) and the highest average rate of weak ties (6.6 per 
student) of any classroom. The averi^ge rates in Casey's 
Class also were relatively high — an coverage of 3.9 strong 
ties and 6.0 weak ties per student. Again, the high rates 
of these ties facilitated and even encouraged an integrated 
pattern. 

Interest, visibility t and reward structure . There were 
two fofces operating in Casey's and Gibson's classrooms 
which created a peer structure where most students had a 
high number of ties with a variety of others. 
1) The large amount of time spent in milti-task activities 
eniabled (and inf^eed encouraged) students to cooperate. 
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Students- in .these two classrooms did in fact work 
together extensively, particularly during multi-task 
activities. Small groups often gathered and work 
together in learning centers and in the classroom 
libraries. Groups of students in Casey's classroom 
frequently worked together in - the hallway outside the 
classroom. Students also moved around their tooms to 
sit and work with' others. Typically "working together" 
entailed cycles of ta*lking about work and chatting about . 
non-work matters. Cooper;at ion with others who were 
similar on one dimension (e.g. , reading group) made.it 
possible to create bonds which transcended differences 
(e,g., sex) which otherwise would have constituted 
'^barriers to-interact ion. ' ^ 

2) The fact that students had mult iple characteristics 

(sex, grade level, and reading group membership) , each 
of which provided an important base of common interest, 
meant that no single characteristic was so important 
that it became the primary basis for interaction. 
Furthermore, the existence of multiple characteristics 
meant that most students could find many others with. 

y whom they had at least one characteristic in common. 

Thus, there were few peripheral and isolated students in 
these two classrooms. 
The combination of cooperation and multiple bases of 

interest underlay the integrated peer groups. Note* that 

there were still disproportionately high rates of 
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interaction within-sex, within^gradeAand at least for . 
Gibson's students , within-reading group. However the^ 
characteristics did not form bases for exclusive groups and 
no single ch^^cteristic formed a barrier which could not be 
overcome . V ^ 

As I dis^uis^d in Chapter VI, our society creates many 
reasons (or common bases of interest) for children to 
interact with same-sex peers and generates considerable 
pressure against any degree of positive cross-sex 
interaction. Grade level also becomes an important 
identifying trait for students /one which creates a common 
basis of interest for students' interactions with others in 
the same grade level and inhibits interactions with those of 
different grade levels. Grade level is a characteristic 
assigned to students by the school, and students gain status 
as they move upward from grade to grade. The increased 
status of higher grade level students occ^jrs, in part, 
l)ecause promotions from grade to grade are used as a reward 
for good behavior and academic achievement (if not in fact, 
at least as it is presented to children). Being "left back" 
stigmatizes students. 

Therefore, students in multi-^graded classrooms, 
compared to students in single graded classrooms, have an 
addit;ional characteristic which creates differences among 
them. The activities that students engage in can affect the 
extent to which grade level is a salient characteri^st ic for 
students in these classrooms. Activities which group ) 
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students by grade level make students' grade levels highly 
visible. Activities in which students are differentially 
assigned work by . grade levels create reasons for students 
within the same grade level to interact with one another. 

As I, showed in Chapter V, reading ^roup membership is 
another'characteristic which has the potential-Qf becoming 
an important basis for interaction. Group mejmbe r^itip 
becomes highly visible when students are grouped within the 
classroom for lessons with the teacher. Students have much 
reason to interact with other group members when work which 
must be completed during class-task or multi-task activities 
is assigned to the group. Gibson's students spent 23.5% of 
, their time engaged in activities during which at least some, 
students were grouped by reading level. They spent an 
additional 12.7% of their time engaged in activities for 
which they were grouped by grade level or for which they 
were engaged in a class-task activity in which work was 
assigned differentially by grade level, in addition 
students worked on assignments given in reading group and on 
math assignments which were assigned by grade level during 
multi-task activities. Clearly a substantial proportion of 
class time was cJevoted to activities which differentiated 
Students by reading group- and grade level. 

Diff e^entiat ion by^ reading group reinforced gtade level 
divisions. because eachxreading groupwas homogeneous in 
teifmarof grade sLevglV (There were two first grade groups 
and twb^ &ec0fl4;-g;r.aae groups.) Yet, membership in a high or 



low reading group created an identity separate from grade 
level identity. It certainly affected the interaction 
patterns.' For instance, high group first graders interacted 
with high group second graders but not with low group second 
graders. 

The academic grouping pattern in Casey's class 
essentially was parallel to grade level. The three reading 
groups (which were identical with the spiling groups) were 
labelled by the teache,r as the "sixth", "fi^th" and "fourth" 
grade groups. Most sixth graders were irruv^"sixth" grade 
•group, most fifth graders were* in the "f if th" vgrade group, 
and two fifth graders and two sixth graders cqmpr ised^^J^e 
"fourth"' grade group. Although only .9% of tiie typical 
school day was devoted to activities which rrlearly divided 
students by grade level, 12.4% of t>e\^tji^nts' time was , 
spent in activities which divided/ them by reading and 
spelling groups. A substantial amqunt of the students* work 
during multi-task and class-task titnes was assigned by grade 
level and/or reading group. For' the most part, the 
students' division by grade level was the primary division 
tor instruction. Diivision by reading group only reinforced 
this. Unlike Gibson's clas?, there was no separate category 
based on reading group which differentiated the students. 

The peer group maps indicate that the divisions between 
the sexes and between grade leveli* werejnueh sharper in 
Casey's class than they were in 'Gibson's class. In this 
sense the ^eer group in Casey^s room was less well 
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integrated thdn the one in Gibson ' s -room. A key difference 

J/'- .... ■ 

between t^e two classrooms was that in Gibson's class there 
were three major student characteristics (sex, grade level, 
and reading group membership), while in Casey's class there 
were only two major student categories (sex and grade 
level). Gibson's students had more reasons to cross the 
boundary of any one group than did Casey's students. Thus, 
Gibson's students' might interact with a member of the 
opposite sex because they were in the same grade level or 
because they were in the same reading group. 

Other possible/ explanations for the greater integration 
of the peer group/in Gibson's class relates to the agp 
differences betvf^en the two Groups. Casey's students Were 
older than Gibson's students. There may have been 
developmental differenpes which accounted for the fewer 
cross-sex ties in Casey's class. It is also possible that 
the older students, with longer experience in school, had 
developed patterns of within grade level and same sex 
interaction. Since there is only one older grade clasai^om 
in the study, it is difficult to assess these possibilities 
from these dat^. 

. To sum, students in Gibson's and Casey's classrooms had 
several characteristics--sex, grade level, and reading group 
membership iigN^ibVoVs room — which differentiated them. 
Both classroom^ also h^^ high rates of multi-task and class- 
task activities and teachers who allowed free movement 
during these activities. Thus, students had good reason and 
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many opportunities to engage in cooperative behavior with 
others ♦f^o were similar along any one of these three 
characteristics. 



Two loosely connected groups : 
Schultz's and Warren's classrooms 

The peer groups ijn Schultz's and Warren ' s classrooms 
were composed of two sex-segregated groups loosely connected 
with one ahother. The boys'\networks were similar to the 
well integrated peer groups in Gibson's and Casey's 
classrooms^ while the gilrls' networks were mpr^ like the 
centrally structured groups' in Bell's and Reed's classrooms. 
The boys formed cohesive groups in which most of the boys 
had strong ties with several oth^r boys. In the girls' 
networks, a fiew girls were in the center and had strong ties 
with many others. The rest of the girls formed a peripheral 
ring and had fewer strong ties. 

Tables VII-2 and VII-3 show that there were" many fewer 
peripheral and isolated students in Schultz's and Warren's 
classrooms than in Bell's and Reet^' s classrooms. But there 
were also many fewer bridge students than in Casey's and 
Gibson's classrooms. In other words, although most students 
were fa-irly well connected to some part of the peer network, 
the total network w)ks not very cohesive. This is a , 
reflection of 'the separation between the boys and girls 
groups in these two classrooms. 

There were no cliques of three or more girls connected 
by very strong ties among Warren's students. There were two 
such boy cliques in this classroom, though the two cliques 
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Warren's class , ' ' 




were Well connected with each other and with the other boys 
in the classroom In Schultz's class there ^ere no cliques 
of three'or more pebple all connected by very strong ties. 
There was a- loose central clique of giris. The boys seemed 
to form a single large clique, though some of the boys w.ere 
more peripheral to the group than were othefs. 

Chapter V shewed that in Schultz's and Warren's 
classrooms there^ were a disproportionately high, number of 
strong ties among students in the same reading groups. This 
' was particularly tr.ue for the higher groups. This 
phenomenon is particularly evident in the map of the peer 
network of Schultz's student>s. The top readiiT^ group 
students are clustere^^gether . The middle group students 
also are clustered. Purthermd^, the connections between 
boys and ^irls in the same reading group form the interface 
between the boy and girl peer groups. In Warren's classroom 
the Velationship between reading group membership and strong 
ties is somewhat less evident. There is some clust^ripg 
among the students of the two middle reading groups and 
among the stu^feftts in the low group. 
Analysis 

The peer structure in Warren's and Schultz's classrooms 
was, in many ways, ver'y similar to the peer structures in 
Gibson's and Casey's classrooms. The major difference was 
the greater separat'ion between the boy and girl groups. 
Many of the same factors which led to cohesiv^ p^r groups 
in Gibson's* and Casey's classrooms were ppefsent in^S&hultz's 
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and Warren!s classrooins. Relatively high proportions of the 
school day were devoted to multi-'task and class-task 
activities, and the teachers permitted high levels of 
movement and interaction during these activities. Reading 
grpup membership was an important basis for interaction., 

Vhe critical di f ference^j^ras, the fact that Schultz' s and 
Warren's classrooms were-single graded classrooms. 

Opportunities for interaction . The activities that the 
students engaged in, plus the teachers', permissive ^^^titudes 
about movement and talking, allowed the students in Wdrren's 
and Schultz' s classrooms considerable freedom to^ interact 
with many others in their classrooms, including thosje not 
seated nearby. Warren' s students spent 18.7% of their time 
engaged in multi-task and non-academic class-task 
activities. They spent an additional 19.8% of their time 

' engaged in academic cla^-task activities during which they 
had considerable freedom to interact with others. Schultz' s 

students spent at least 24.1% of their time engaged in 
multi-task activities, also with considerable freedom of 
movement.*^ These rates were somewhat lower than those in 
Casey^^^^-^nd Gideon's classrooms, and thus opportunities for 
interaction were somewhat more limited. 

In both classrooms there were frequent seat changes. 
In Warren's classroom these occurred at least once every two 

««.For reasons explained earlier it was not possible to 
determine the total pattern of activities in Schultz' s 
classroom, though the indications were that it was similar 
to that £ound in Warren's classroom. 
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.weeks. In this classroom 72.9% of all the strong ties were 
between, children who sat near each other during at least one 
observation period. This figure is not surprising since 
almost ©very student sat near every other student during at 
least one observation period. In Schultz's classroom 58.7% 
of all strong ties w^e between children who sat near each 
other during at least one observation. Both teachers often 
permitted friends to sit next to each other. However, 
students did not establish strong ties with many, other 
Students who also sat nearby, particularly if they were of 
the opposite Sex. ^ 

The multiple seating changes enhanced opportunities for 
interaction with a variety of others, but the stating 
arrangement was not the key variable affecting the pattern 
of interaction ties. 

The opportunities for interaction in these classrooms 
were great enough so that half or more of the students had 
high numbers of strong ties. Although high, these" rates ■ 
were somewhat lower than in Casey's and Gibson's classrooms. 
This difference can be accounted for largely by the somewhat 
smaller proportion of time that students were engaged in 
activities which permitted high rates of interaction. , 
NeverthellesB, there wete enough opportunities for 
interaction bo that relatively few students were isolated or 
peripheral to the peer group. 

Interest, visibilitjy, and reward structure . The 
combination of two factors in Casey's and Gi-bson's 



classrooms, along with a high degree of opportunity for 
interaction, led to the format iot^ bf /an integrated peer 
network. First, large amounts ot-pime spent in multi-ta&k 
activities encouraged cooperatave behavior, and students 
were able .to form bond^wi thy^hose with whom they found it 
in their interest to work and isnteract . Second, students 
had multiple characteristics whicocr^ted bases of common 
interest. Students had good reason to interact with others 
who, while similar on one characteristic, differed on 
others. Both of these factors were weaker in Schultz's and 
Warren's classrooms. 

Although students in Schults's and Warren's classroom 
spent a relatively large amount of time engaged in multi- 
task activities, it was not as much as in Gibson's and 
Casey's classrooms. Yet it was enough time, particularly 
because teachers tolerated mb^^ementi and interaction, to 
allow most students to become integral members of the peer 
network. There were relat ively , few isolated or peripheral 
students in this classroom. 

Students in Schultz's and Warren's classrooms spent at 
least one-fifth of the school day engaged in activities in 
which some students were grouped by reading level. Students 
were assigned work in reading group which they completed 
during multi-task times. Reading level was thus quite 
visible and provided an important basis for interaction. In 
fact, a disproportionately high number of strong tie|/were 
among students of the same reading group. Yet, without the 



added dimension of multiple grade level, students' sex 
remained a powerful inhibitor in interaction with members of 
the other sex. 

Chains of connected individuals and small ^ro.ups ; 
Snyder's and Rizzo'^.s classrooms 
<• . . • *' 

The peer networks in Snyder's classroom was compost of 

clusters of children connected to each other by a. few strong 

ties. The pattern ia Rizzo ' s classroom was similar but with 

fewer and smaller clusters. The students in thirs classroom 

were spread out along a ain of connections. ■ 

Most of the students in Snyder's classroom were in a 

three, tour, or. five person clique. Sjtudents had strong 

ties with most other members of their cliques but few ties 

with members of other cliques. Table VIJ-1 shows that 

although' 65.4% of Snyder's students had high numbers of 

strong ties, the highest rate of any classroom in the study, 

only .19.2% of the student s . had high number of weak ties, the 

lowest rate in the study.. Furthermore, Tables VII-2 and 

VII -3 show that while there were few peripheral students and 

no isolates in Snyder's classroom, th^re also were few 

central students and no bridges. Most students, then, were 

members of cliques and interacted almost exclusively w^th 

other clique members. The cliques themselves were only 

loosely connected with one another. 

Most students Un Rizzq' s classri^om had two, three or 

four strong ties with others and relatively few .weak ties. 

However, the studfents were not in tightknit cliques.^ In 

fact, there were no cliques of three or more students 



connected by very strong ties. In many ways this was in, the 
least cohesive peer group in the study. Only a third of the 
students had high numbers of strong ties, and only a fifth 
of the students had high tiumbers of weak ties. Just over 
half of the stude nts fell into the p eri pheral category, and 
there were few central students and no bridge students. 

Rizzo's and Snyder's classrooms were multi-graded, and 
the peer networks were clearly divided by grade level in 
both classrooms. Almost all of the strong ties were between 
students in t he > same grade. In addition, in Rizzo*s 
classroom a disproportionate number of strong ties were 
between students in the same, reading group. 

Both classrooms had relatively high rates of cross-sex 
ties. Rizzo's class, in fact, had the highest rate of any 
class in the study.. Twp pf the cliques in Snyder's class: 
were integrated by sex. A third cluster of students, 
although not technically a clique, was com^sed of both boys 
and girls. 
Analysis 

The pattern of activities differed markedly in the two 
classrooms. Students in Snyder's class spent a relatively 
high amount of time in large group activities and relatively 
little time in multi-task and non-academic class-task 
activities. The overall pattern of activities was quite^ 
similar to those in Bell's and Reed's classrooms. Students 
in Rizzo's class spent relatively little time in large gi^oup 
activities and a relatively high amount of time in multi- 
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task and non-academic class-task activities. The overall 
pattern of activities in thip classroom was quite similar to 
that in Warren's classroom (and probably to that .in 
Schultz's). The similarities in the patterns of the peer 
networks in Rizzo's and Snyder's classroom and the 
differences in this pattern with those in the classrooms 
which they resembled in terms of the activity patterns 
resulted fro in large measure: 

1) the high degree of teacher enforcement of rules that 
students stay in their seats, and; ^ 

2) the fact that Snyder's and Rizzo's classrooms were 
multi-graded. 

Oppo r t un i t i e s f b r interaction . , ?oth ,Rizzo and Snyder 
effectively enforced rules against movement about the 
classroom. This meant that most students' interactions were 
restricted to other -students seated nearby. Snyder's 
students were seated by grade level around tables. The 
cliques closely corresponded to the seating arrangement and 
of course, to grade level as well.** Of all the strong ties, 
88.2% were between children seated at the same table. When 
boys and girls were seated at the same table, and they were 
at three of the tables, they had high rates of interaction 
with one another. 

*».Near the end of the observation periods the teacher 
rearranged the seating. Some tables had students from both 
grade levels seated at them. The observations did not 
continue long enough to assess the effects of this new 
seating plan. 



Rizzo's students were seated in sets of rows with all 
the second graders on one side of the room and all the third 
graders on the other side of the room. Because they were 
aeated in rows, students were not able to form as many 
strong ties as were Snyder's students who were seated around 
tables. Students around a table are seated face to face 
with all others at the table. They are able to carry on 
conversations without turning their heads and giving other 
obvious signs of being "off task." The teacher only has to 
glance at a classroom with children seated in rows to see 
who is talking. At best a child can interact unobtrusively 
only with students seated next to him or her in such a 
classroom. As a result of the seating arrangement, no 
cliques formed in Rizzo's classroom, but there ^s a clear 
division by grade level in the peer group pattern. Sdme ot 
the cross-sex interaction that occurred in this classroom 
can be accounted for by the facts that students were limited 
to interacting with those seated close by and boys and girls 
were interspersed fairly evenly throughout the classroom. 

The activities that the students in Snyder's classroom 
engaged in tended to restrict further their opportunities 
for interaction. They were engaged in large group 
activities for nearly a third of the school day. 
Interaction usually is limited during such activities. 
Students only spent about 10X of their time engaged. in 
multi-task and non-academic class-task activities (and most 
of that time represents art activities). These types of 




activities usually allow high levels, of interaction. 
Although the students speYit a relatively high proportion of 
their, time engaged in academic class-task activities (29.7% 
of the school day), the teacher's rigidly enforced rules 
against movement around the classroom limited interaction 
during these times. 

The students in Riz2o's classroom spent a relatively 
small propoirtion of their time (20.6%) engaged in large 
group activities and a relatively large proportion of their 
time (23.5%) engaged in multi-task and non-academic 
activities. The^t also spent Nearly a quarter of their time 
engaged in academic^xclass-task activities. In other 
classrooms this pattern of activities was combined with 
teacher permissiveness of student movement and interaction. 
This led to more cohesive peer groups., Ri?»o attempted to 
J|j«ep students in their seats and on task all of thef time, 
4»ven during multi-task an non-academic activities. She was • 
dnly partially successful in her attempts to suppress 
interaction. Students rarely interacted with others seated 
far away. Only one second grader had any strong ties with 
third graders. Yet student^ere not absolutely limited to 
interacting with those seated next to them. Just over half 
of all strong ties were with students who never sat directly 
next to each other. During multi-task activities students 
often talked (usually whispered) with others not seated next 
to them, altlyugh they were limited to interacting with^. 



those seated neorby, A^ain, because they were seated in 
rows rather than around tables^ nO clear groups formed. 

Interest # visibility i and reward structure . Limited 
opportunities for interaction cannot completely! explain the 
peer network patterns in these classr6oij|S| Sell effectively 
controlled student movement^ yet the peer network in her 
classroom was centrally structurec^. Compared to Bell, Rizzp 
and Snyder might have been more effective in controlling 
interaction in their classrooms. Another important factor, 
however, was the rate of cross-sex ties. This rate was much 
higher in Rizzo*s and Snyder *s classrooms than in Bellas 
classroom. The pec^r group in Bell*s class was composed of a 
chain of boys crossing a chain of , girls. Bach\chain looked 
much like the total chain in Rizzo*s classroom. There were . 
more central and bridge students in Bell's class, in part 
because there were^ few boys and few girls who were bridges 
between the two .^gtoups . The boys and girls in Rizzo's class 
were interspersed along the chain, end there was no clear 
division between boys and girls. Snyder's students were 
bunched In small groups and, again, there was no clear 
division between boys and girls. Part of the explanation of 
why the peer group in Rizzo's and Snyder's classrooms had a 
chain like structure rather than a central stt^ucture is due 
to the relatively high rate of cross-sex ties in these 
classrooms. 

Rizzo*8 and Snyder's classrooms were mult i--graded. As 
in Gibson's and Casey's classrooms, grade level became a 
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competing characteristic with sex as an important basis of 
interaction. The pattern of activities ensured that grade 
level, became a salient characteristic on which to base 
interactions.. In both Rizzo's and Snyder's classrooms 
substantial amounts of time were spent in activities which 
differentiated students by grade level. In Snyder's 
classroom 32.1% of the time was spent this way an^ in 
Rizzo' B classroom 16.6% of the school day was so spent. An 
additional 33.1% of the time in Rizzo's classroom was spent 
with some students grouped by reading level. Reading groups 
were homogeneous by grade level. Therefore, reading group 
membership reinforced grade level di^tincV^pns. (There were 
two second grade reading groups and three thrrd grade 
groups.)" Much of the students' work during mi Iti-task and 
class-task activities were differentiated by g\ade leveW 
and, in Rizzo's classroom, by reading group. 

As in Gibson, reading group membership in Rizzo's 
classroom became an important characteristic and base of 
interaction in its own right. Again as in Gibson's 
alassroom, in Rizzo's classroom boys and girlg in the same 
Veading group and/or in the same grade level had good 
reasons to interact. The rate of cross-sex interaction was 
very high. This rate was somewhat lower in Snyder's 
classroom. In part this occurred because reading group 
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membership wa^ not an important distinguishing 
characteristic that >fa6 separate from grade level « ^ ^ 

Grade level, then, was a highly visible and a salient 
characteristic on which to base interactions. Students had 
many reasons to interact with others in their grade level 
and, with the seating arrangements as they were, had the 
opportunity to do so.< They had little reason to interact 
with students in the other^rade level, and they had little 
opportunity to do soi, Boys and girls seated near one 
another did interact. This contrasts sharply with the 
interaction patterns in Bell's classrooms where, boys and 
girls seated near one another did not interact. With the 
restrictions on movement , these factors led to a chain-like 
structure of connections among students. 

' ^ CONCLUSION 

The relationship between classroom features and peer 
network patterns is complex. Activity structures, reading 
group membership, the amount of cross-sex interaction, 
seating patterns, and the teacher's rules about movement in 
the classroom, all combine to affect students' opportunities 
for interaction and their interests in interacting with 

^*.All the first graders comprised a single reading 
group. The second graders were regrouped along with the 
second graders in other classrooms for a one hour reading 
period each day. They were subdivided into five different 
groups. As in Bell's and Reed's claslsrooms this practice 
tended, to de-emphasize the visibility and salience of 
reading group meitibership. 
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certain iuiers. These process variables, in -turn, structure 
the»p?tt«rns of the peer network. 

The bindings of this chapter show that the amount of ^ 
cross-sex interaction, the relationship between i-eading 

i 

group membership and student interaction choices, and the 
peer network patterns— the outcome variables in this study- 
are all related to one another. In the final chapter of , 
this report, 1 sum and integrate the findings of chapters IV 
through iVII. I present an overall picture of the. 
relationship among classroom features, process variables, 
and outcomes. * 
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Chapter VIII - • 

CONCLUSIONS 

I described two ideal-typical classrooms in Chapter I. 
In the first classroom there was a limited amount of cross- 
sex interaction, and there was a rigid hierarchy based on 
ability group assignments, h few students were centrally 
locdted in the peer network, whil* many students were 
peripheral or isolated. In the second classroom students 
interacted with a variety of others. There were many links 
between different groups and different types of children. 
Pew students were isolated or peripheral, and no students 
dominated the peef group. 

There are numerous reasons why the second type of peer* 
structure is desirable. Such a structure promotes the 
social growth of students, avoids the creation of higher ^nd 
lower status groups and children, and enhances the learning 
environment for all students in the classroom. The peer 
network allows information about work and rules to reach 
most students in the classroom. Different ^ypes of students 
learn positive forms of interacting with one another and in 
doing so they learn to respect each other. 

I exptQred four types' of associations relating to peer 
interaction patterns. They igeres <1) the relationship 
between interact ion -ties and friendship choices (Chapter 
IV); (2) the amount of interaction' among stueents in the • 
same reading groups and in the same grade level in Jjiulti- 
graded classrooms (Chapter V); (3) the amount of cross-sex 



interaction (Chapter VI); and (4) patterns of peer networks 
(Chapterv^I). 

I have tried to understand the process by which 
interaction patterns are created and maintained within 
classrooms. I delineated several^ key process variables, 
(such as opportunities for interaction and students 
interests in interacting with one another), which structure 
peer relationships. I then identified a number of classroom 
characteristics and classroom practices which have a major 
impact on tnes^ process variables. These classroom features 
are the primal^y influences on studen^' pat ter/frs~"i^ 
interactions^" These findings can be used to structure 
classrooms in ways which will encourage the formation o 
peer groups which resemble those I described in the se 
ideal t^^pe classroom. 

In each of the chapters in which data were* presentjed 
(chapters IV through VI I ), I made links bfe^ween classrofem 
features and process variables, and between process 
variables and the particular outcomes examined in that 
chapter. In this final chapter I try to weave all these 
strands together. Figure VIII-I shows the relationship 
among the critical classroom features, the process 
variables, and the outcomes studied. It is important to 
recognize that this figure represents a dynamic process. 
The process variables are interdependent and interactive 
with one another. Also, each classroom featufe affects the 
process variables injdifferent ways, and two different. 
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cuss ROOM FEATURES- 



-^PROCESS VARIABLES 



-^OUTCOMES 



Activity structures 
recitation 
class--task 
multi-l;ask 
grouping 

Student composition 

number of boys and girls 
in the class 

number of grades in 
the class 

grade level 

Seating 

' choice in seating 

around tables/ 
in rows 

frequency of seating 
char^e3 

by reading group 
by grade level 



Prdximity 



Opportunities 

for 
interaction 



Freedom of 
movement 



Visibility of students' 
characteristics and 
group memberships 



Reward s t ructures : 
cooperation and 
competition 



^Cbihmon ^nd 
^instrumental 
.interests 



Relationship between 
interaction and 
friendship^ choices 



Amount of interaction 
among students in the 
same reading group 
(and same grade level 
in multi-graded 
classrooms)i 




Amount of cros^--sex 
interaction 



Interaction ^Datterns: 
cliques /^ilo cliques 
peripheral ^tud^nts 



Teacher rules/Rule enforcement 
movement in the classroom 
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features in the same classroom can have opposite effects on 
students' interactions. Furthermore, students engage in a 
variety of activities throOghout the school day? seating 
patterns ghange periodically; find in general, classrooms, . 
students, .and students peer networks can change constantly 
(though there is more change in some classrooms than in 
others) • 

The recommendations presented at the end of this chapter 
flow from tlie total set of f ilriliings. ;?The modification of 
any classroom feature must take into account. the effects it 
has on all other classroom features and the process 
variables. In the next section of this chapter I describe 
the key f indings^wliich relate process variables to outcomes. 
In the foll^ing sectiqn I discuss the relationship between 
classroom features and process var/ables. In the final two 
sections of this chapter I make recommendations for 
classroom practice and for further research. 

The relationship between interaction and friendship 
choices is warth noting befbre^ moving on to these 'sections. 
Many previous studies^ have assumed that friendship choices 
or other sociometric responses^ were indicative of actual 
interactions. This study shows that this assumption is not 
necessarily valid. Students had few or no interactions with 
many of their classmates whom they said were best friends. 
Some students who appear to* be sociometric stars based on 
the high number of "best friend** choices received, were 
behaviorally isolated in their classrooms. Others, who . 
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appear to be isolates based on the high number of "not a 
friend** choices received, had many non-negative interactions 
with their classmates. Friendship choices are probably 
useful as a measure of classroom status, but they do not 
always provide useful information about the amount and 

r 

quality of interactions in classrooms. 

FINDINGS: PROCESS VARIABLES AND OUTCOMES ^ 
' A review of the literature suggested that' three key 
sets of variables underlay friendship choices and 
interaction patterns. They are: ^opportunity for 
interaction; similarity (or perceived similarity); and the 
reward structure. I reorganized and r^elabelled these 
process variables in a heuristic model (see Figure 2 in 
Chapter II). This model contains two primary sets of 
components. The first ^et concern opportunities for 
interaction. Students can interact only with^ those with 
whom they have opportunities to do. so. Their opportunities 
to interact with others in their classrooms are dependent on 
their proximity to them and their freedom of movement within 
the room. The greater the freedom of movement that students 
have, the less critical is proximity in influencing 
interaction patterns. 

The second set of components concern students' 
interests in interacting with one another. Students are 
likely to choose to interact with others with whom they have 
mutual interests. Many different interests can lead to an 
exchange between students. These include friendship; a 
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desire for information about work, rules, or other classroom 
matters; and a desire for materials such as pencils, 
erasers, or books. Student characteristics such as reading 
group membership become bases of common interest (and hence 
bases for interaction) to the extent that they are visibly,' 
and to the extent that the reward structure encourages 
cooperationyith others of the same type and encourages 
competition with others who are different. Characteristics 
such as sex and race are primary bases of interest unless 
new sets of interests are created in the classroom which 
override these. These new commonalities must be visible and 
students must find some reward jn^interacting with children 
of a differfent sex or race* 

The findings about the relationship between process 
variables and outcomes can be divided into two parts: those 
which occur when students have a high degree of freedom of 
movement about their classrooms and those whicV occur when 
students lack freedom of movement. 

Freedom of movement . The data indicate that when students 
have the opportunity to interact with whomever they choose, 
the following are likely to occur: 

1) Students will interact with those whom they perceive to 
be friends. This will be the case whether or not they 
are seated near those friends. 

2) Students will interact with others in their reading 
group if reading group membership is visible and if. it 
is in their interest to interact with one another. 
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High-group students are likely to have greater interests 
than low-group students ijv interacting with same group 
members because (a) cooperation with group members makes 
successful completion of assignments more likely and 
hence helps maintain membership in a higH status and^ 
rewarding group; and (b) reading group time is an 
enjoyable and rewarding experience for high-group 
students and continued interaction with group members is 
associated with these positive experiences. Students in 
the lower groups have less, interest in interacting with 
one another because: (a') even successful completion of 
assignments are unlikely to jLead to upward mobility; and 
(b) reading group time is unpleasant and unrewarding for 
low-group students and continued association with other 
group members ig associated with these negative 
experiences. , , 

In multi-graded classrooms students will interact with 
others in their grade-level if grade-level membership is 
visible and it^ it is in, their interest to do so. If 
teachers spend relatively high proportions of time 
working with groups of students from each grade level 
then: (a) opportunit iifs for cross-group interactions 
are decreased; (b) opportunities for. in-group 
interaction are increased; and (c) the visibility of 
grade level divisions is heightened. To the extent that 
teachers assign work by grade* level, they create common 
interests among students in the same gra<3ie level. This 
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encourages within-grade level interactions and 
discourages crdss-grade level interactions. 
4) Students will interact with members of the opposite sex 
if there is good reason to do so. These reasons must be 
strong enough to overcome the powerful, socially-created 
barriers to cross-sex interaction. These barriers stem, 
in part, from the fact that children enter school having 
learned sex-typed modes of play. In addition, there 
often are Costs in the form teasing and disapproval for , 
> extended cross-sex contact. New bases of common 
interests must be created in the classroom to overcome 
these constraints to cross-sex interaction. In 
classrooms where reading group membership, provides a 
basis for common interests, boys and girls in the top ^ 
reading groups are likely to interact regularly with one 
another. In multi-graded classrooms in which much of 
the work is assigned by grade level, boys and girls in 
the same grade level are likely to interact with one 
another. Although all instructional groups in these 
classrooms were based on ability or grade level, 
classrooms can Use groups based on other criteria. In 
general,- high rates of positive and cooperative in-group 
cross-sex interaction are likely to occur when group 
membership is highly visible and when interaction among 
same-group members is highly rewarding. 
5) The structure of the peer group will be well integrated 
'if there are several types of students in the classroom 
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who are mixed together in several different classroom 
groups. By well integrated, I mean that there will be 
few peripheral students and *few exclusive cliques* 
Multi-graded classrooms in which boys and girls are 
evenly distributed into several reading groups are 
likely to have well integrated peer groups. In such 
classrooms, every student has at least one major 
interest in common with almost every other student. 
Classrooms which have heterogenous student populations 
in terms of sex, race and social class, and in which 
there are heterogeneous in-classroom groups, are likely 
to have well integrated peer networks. 

6) The structure of the peer group will consist of a few 
large cohesive groups based on a primary characteristic 
(such as sex) if there are only a few student 
characteristics or classroom groups which create common 
interests. Thus, in single graded classrooms in which 
student s^ave relatively free movement, the peer group 
is likely to consist of two sex segregated groups. Most 
students are likely to be well integrated into their 
respective group. 

No freedom of movement . When students are not free to move 

around their classrooms, the implications for interaction 

patterns are as follows: 

1) Students are limited to interactions with others seated 
nearby. Only students who frequently disobey rules will 
have high rates of interaction with others who do not 
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sit near them. Thus, most students will not interact 
with friends seated away from themi 
2) Students will, have a disproportionately high number of 
interijctions with others in their reading, group: (a) if 
reading group membership is visible; (b) if it is in 
their interest to do so (for example if work is assigned 
to groups which must be completed during non-group 
activities); and (c) if group members are seated nearby. 
3i) In multi-graded classrooms students will have a 

disproportionately high number of interactions with 
others in tj^ir grade level: (a) if grade level 
membership is visible; (b) if it is in their interest to 
do so; and (c) if grade-mates are seated nearby. ^ 

4) Students will interact with members of the opposite sex 
who are seated near to them only if there is good reason 
to do so. Proximity by itself is not powerful enough to 
overcome the barriers to cross-sex interaction described 

■ earlier. 

5) Peer groups will be structured a^chains of connected 
students and cliques of students if there are relatively 
high rates of cross-sex interaction. If there are low 
rates of cross-sex interaction the peer group structure 
will be centrally structured. In centrally structured 
groups a few students have interactions with a large 
number of their classmates, while many students interact 
with few of their classmates. In general, when students 
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do not have much freedom of movement, there will be 
numerous students who are peripheral to the peer group. 

In sum, when students have freedom of movement they are 
likely to seek out others with whom they have Common 
' interests. When students do not have freedom of movement, 
they still interact most frequently with others with whom 
they have common interests, but are limit^ed to others seated 
close by. In the latter case, many students or are 
peripheral to the interaction network and have contacts with 
only a few others. 

m 
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FINDll^GS: CLASSRbOM FEATURES AND PROCESS VARIABLES 
A variety of classroom features affect the process 
variables and thereby affect the outcomes relating to 
students* interactions. These features and their effects 
are sutli^arized bel(^w. Each classroom feature can be thought 
of as a vector exerting a fo(ce whith promotes greater or 
fewer opportunities for certain children to interact and 
creates common interests ^indng certain children. Each 
classroom has a unique mix of characteristics. It is 
impossible to separate the effects of any one characteristic 
/"""i^m the effects of the others. It is the particular mix of 
classroom and student characteristics that leads to the 
interaction patterns which emerge in each classroom.*^ 
The strength ot any characteristic will vary 



depending on other characteristics. It thus is virtually « 
impossible to do an analysis which utilizes a "multiple 
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Activity Structures 

Activity structures are composed of several componeflts 
including: size of the group? divisipn of labor; amountTof 
pupil choice; publicness and comparability of rewards; the 
nature of the task; and grouping practices. Each component 
can affect the opportunities that students have to interact 
with certain others and create interests for certain 
students to interact. V^I will summarize the predominant 
effects of types of activities and will discuss the effects 
•of the, grouping practices. Grouping is a critical factor in 
the development of peer networks in classrooms, and it can' 
modify the effects of the other activity structures. 

Mult'i-task and non-academic class-tasjc activities . 
Multi-task and non-academi^class-task activities Allow 
students the greatest freiedom of movement in the .. 
classroom.*' Even when teachers do not permit students 
total freedom of movement during these activities, students 
have many legitimate reasons for moving around the classroom 
(to get materials, to hand in work). Furthermore, teachers 



regreBBion"" mode of inquiry whereby the effect ot each 
characteristic can be weighted. 

Students have the most freedom to interact with 
whomever they choose during free time activities. Few 
students engaged in academic work" during free time 
ffCtivities and hence there were no instrumental reasons 
\ fof students within the same reading group or grade level 
to interact with one another. However, most of the free 
time activity in these classrooms involved outdoor recesfi. 
Sports and other games provided. the basis for interaction. 
Since the ties I u'h«d as the- basis for describing, 
interaction Apatterns included only in-class time, the 
findings of Ithis study do not reflect . out-of-class 
patterns. FvitUre studies would do well to look a^ such 
activitieg. . " • ^ 
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Gotten work with individual ' students or small groups during 
these times and cannot monitor all activity in the room. 
Thus, during multi-task and non-academic class-task 
activities students frequently can interact with others 
seated in distant parts of the room. 

Rewards and performance are neither public nor 
V comparabl'e during multi-task activities. Therefore stiidents 
«are encouraged to cooperate with a variety of others. Work 
assignments and grouping practices will have a powerful 
effect on which students choose to cooperate with each other 
during these activities. However, since students are 
engaged in different tasks, most students will have a basis 
for working with most of their classmates at one time or 
another. 

Large group activities . Students have the least amount 
of freedom of movement during large group activities. All 
students are expected to focus their att:ention on the 
activity and not interact with peers. Teachers can observe 
all students in the group during the activity. They are 
likely to reprimand students who are talking with*or?e 
another to limit diacuptWTrs^^ the activity. 
^ Rewards and performances are highly public and 
comparable. This tends to foster competition among a"^ 
students. To the extent that this competition creates , a 
hierarchy within the peer group based on achievement level, 
such diviiions will affect interactions which occur duAig 
other times.' > 
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Academic claims-task activities . Academic class-task 
activities can ptovide opportunities f6r freedom of^ 
movement. Certainly they provide more opportunities for 
mpvemen^ than /do large group activities. However, teachers 
vary on the extent to which they permit movement during / 
these activities. Individual teachers often permit more 
movement during some class-task activities than during 
others. For example, Casey did not allow her studeij^ts to- 
interact *during a daily half hour of quiet reading, but she 
did allow tjjcm to interact freely during most other clasg- 
task activities. In contrast, Rizzo r;arely allowed students 
to interact during any class-task activities. 

Rewards and performances are moderately public and 
comparable during claea-task activities. These" activities 
thus foster some competition but also a fair degree of 
cooperation. 

buring academic class-task activities, factors other 
than activity structure have particularly strong effects on 
peer interactions. Teachers' rules about movement, grouping 
procedures, and the amount of competition and. cooperation 
fostered by other activities, will affect peer interaction 
patterns during, these activities. 

Grouping . The amount of time some students spend in 
groups influences opportunities for within-group or cross-^ 
group interaction. If students spend high amounts Of time ' 
in groups, group membership becomes" highly visible. To the 
extent that teachers assign work by group, cooperation with 
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other group members bj^comes rewarding and thus creates 
common interests for in-group interaction. Hierarchical 
grouping based on achievement reinforces cooperation among * 
high-group students and encourages competition with students 
.in lower groups. The result is an exclusive and elite 
echelon within the classroom. 

♦ 

Student Composition \ 

Student composition- refers to proportions of students 
with certain permanent characteristics. I focussed on sex 
and grade level ''in this study. Other characteristics such 
as race, ethnic background, and physical, and mental 
abilities of children in classrooms which have mainstrpamed 
children, also should be considered in studies of % 
interaction piatterns. 

^ . . .V _ ■ . ' • 

Sex. .Most public school classrooms contain both boys 

and girls, and sex is a highly visible student 

characteristic. Boys and girls have common interests with 

others of the same sex, and there are many obstacles to 

cross-sex contacts. The amount of classroom cross-sex 

interaction will be low unless other classroom 

chaigacterist ics create good reasons and opportunities for 

boys and girls to interact. Opportunity by itself is not 

* ' . Reading group membership is a characteristic ~' 

assigned to students in the classroom. I view this as a 
characteristic which is created by the activity structures 
rather than as part of the composition of the student 
population. Potentially, it ;s a characteristic which 
could change frequently during each school year. Student 
characteristics which I hlave included in Student 
Composition are those which Will not change during the 
school term. ■ 
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powerful enough to overcome barriers to crpss-sdx 
interactions • In classrooms where boys and girls were 
seated next to one another but had no incentives for 
-interaqting^ crosS-sex rates of interaction were low. 

Grade level. This study found that mixing two grade 
levels in the ^me classroom does not necessarily lead to 
high rates of cross-grade interaction. In three , of the four 
multi-graded classrooms' students had a disproportionately 
high number of interactions with their grade-mates. 

Grade level is a characteristic assigned to students by 
the school. Increasing status accrues to children as they 
move up in grade level. Curriculum planners have decreed 
that certain types of work and subject matter should be 
mastered at each grade level. For these and other reasonSr 
grade level is an important^ident i fying characteristic of 
students, and students in the same grade level come to have 
many common interests* 

In multi-graded classrooms th^ salience of students* 
grade levels for their , peer * interact ions depends on' a 
variety of other features of the classroom. In part, this 
is because students* grade levels are not- as visible as 
their sex.. Visibility of grade level is heightenecJ when 
students of the same level are seated t^ogeth^r and when 
teachers spend relatively high proportions of class time 
working with groups of students from one or the other grade 
level. The more work that, teachers assign by ' grade level , 
the greater incentiveis students have for intieracting with 
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their grade-mates. Rates af in-grade level interaction are 
further increased if reading group memlDership coincides with 
grade-levels. Students within the same reading group (and 
hence within the same grade level) will have even more 
reasons to interact with one another, • 
Seating . ' 

Several , aspects of seating can influence interaction 
patterns. Students may or may not be able to choose tfieir^ 
own seats. If they cannot choose their own^ seats the 
seating arrangement may affect* with whom students can an'd^ 
cannot interact on a ^regular basis. Furthermore, patterns 
of seating can emphasize or de-emphasize the extent to which 
student characteristics such as grade level become important 
bases for interaction. Some of these aspects of seating and 
their effects on the process variables are discussed below. 

Choice ^f seating . When students have the freedom to 
choose their own seats, they are likely to sit next 'to 
others with whom they share interests. In classrooms in 
which students have little or no choice in seating, the 
influence of seating arranigement on interaction patterns 
depends on how much freedom of movement they have. If high 
proportions of time are spent in , multi-task activities and 
students are permitted to move about during these 
activities, assigned seats only will have minimal effects on 
the interaction patterns. In classrooms in which students 
must stay in their seats for most of the day, seating 
arrangements wili^^Jjave^a strong impact on the structure of 
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the peer network. In these classrooms students are likely 
to have a disproportionately high number of interactions 
with others se^ed nearby. However, students do not 
necessarily interact with all students seated near them. 
For example, boys and girls seated next to each other will 
interact on a regular basis only if they have some reason to 
do so, such as membership in the same reading group or grade 
level. Thus^ students are most likely to interact with 

' ' ' ^ ....... - 

those .see^ted nearby with whom they h?tve common interests. 

Frequency of seating ehang^es . In classrooms in which 
students are assigned seats the frequency of seating changes 
»iiil^nfluence the interaction patterns. When seating 
Changes are infrequent, students are likely to build 
relationships with those seated nearby and fail to establish 
relationships with those seated further away. When seating 
assignment changes frequently, students are placed into 
proximity with a wide variety of their classmates. They 
haVe the opportunity to develop relationships with many 
others. ^ 

Seating patterns . The two primary types of seating 
patterns used in these classrooms were rows of desks and 
several large tables. Students seated around tables are in 
face to face contact with all others at their table 
(particularly when they are seated at round, as opposed .to 
square or rectangular , tables) . It is very likely that 
these students will enter into interactions with table- 
mates. These interactions are leis easily noticed by the 
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teacher (and therefore less easily controlled) than 
interactions among students seated in rows, who have to turn 
around or turn their' heads to interact with neighbors. 
Furthermore, students seated at tables are relatively 
isolated from students seated at other tables. Each table* 
forms a distinct and visible; subgroup within the classroom. 
Teachers may everi name these groups. Thus, interaction 



mirror the seating assignments. 

When students are seated in rows, seating arrangements 
do not create distinctive subgroups. Interaction patterns 
in classrooms whete students are seated in rows and have 
little freedom of movement are likely to resemble chains of 
connected students or will be centrally structured with miany 
peripheral students. 

Seating by distinct groups . Assignment to seats by any 
group membership increases opportunities for interaction 
among group members ahd decreases opportunities for cross-- 
group interaction. Furthermore, such assignments heighten 
the visibility of group membership and thus make 
distinctions among groups quite clear. In two of the four 
multi-graded classrooms (Snyder's and Rizzo^s) teachers 
assigned students seats by grade level. In the other two 
multi-graded classrooms (Casey's and Gibson's) students were 
not assigned seats by grade level, and there were many 
cross-grade level ties (although there were still a 



patterns of students seated around tables are likely to 
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disproportionately high number of ties between students in 
the same grade level). 

Teachers' rules about movement in the classroom 

Teachers' rules about movement in the classroom and 
their enforcement of thes6 rules modify the effects of other, 
classroom characteristics on the interaction patterns. The 
effects of activity structures and seating patterns are 
especially sensitive to variations in such rules. When 
teachers strictly, enforce rules about staying in seats at 
all times, '1;he high amount of student movement .which usually 
occurs during multi-task and non-academic class-task 
activities is substantially reduced. Only students who most 
frequently break rules will ha^e^^lde- ranging contacts in 
these classrooms. 

When teachers do not create or, enforce rul^es which keep 
students seated, seating assignments have relatively little 
impact on interaction patterns* Students in these 
classrooms are likely to have the same freedom of movement 
during academic class-task activities that they have during 
multi-task activities. Interests becomes the predominant 
factor in structuring peer relations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The recommendations that follow flow from- the findings 
of this study. They are designed to move classrooms in the 
direction of the second ideal type of classroom. 

Heterogeneity . The composition of classrooms should be 
as heterogeneous as possible. The more groups that are 
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represented and the more differences among the students, the 

less visible and salient will be any one group or 

characteristic. Stydents will have something in common with 

most other students in their classroom, even though they 

differ in other ways. Thus,, students ifilV be likely to 

cross barriers such as sex, race, ability/ level , and grade 

level in their interactions with classmanes. Even if 

students only cross one of these barriersV the resulting 

peer group structure is likely to well integrated. 

Reading groups . Alternatives to homogeneous reading 

\ * 

groups which meet in the classroom should be explored 

because homogeneous groups encourage the format io^ of 

exclusive and elite groups in the classroom. Possioi^ 

alternatives include: 

— Individualized reading instruction. Many effective 
read4^ft^ programs and kits currently are available. 
Students can progress' at their own rat6 and are not 
locked into the rate of progress of other group members. 
Individualization decreases the visibility of ' 
achievement differences and discourages the creation of 
group identities. Furthermore, teachers are not likely' 
to even inadvertent3.y label groups. 

— Heterogeneous reading groups. Children at different 
levels of achievement can be ^grouped together. 
Potentially this is academically advantageous in both 
high and low achieving students. Low achieving students 
are in contact with those whci can give them help. High 
achieving students,, in explaining the work to others^ 
are likely to achieve a better understanding of the 
material. Also, they are able to use the knowledge they 
have obtained in a meaningful way. 

Regrouping students from several classrooms. Regrouping 
Btudtnts from several classrooms for a regular reading 
period lessens the visibility of grooip membership. If 
no work is sent back with the group, there will be no 
extrinsic reasons for students in the same group to 
interact once they return to their classrooms. This 
regrouping alternative is the least desirable because it 
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still supports a status hierarchy, based on achievement, 
among the students. 

Other groups > ItV^s^desirable to encourage classroom 

groups based. cm characteristics other than achievement or 

,gr>ade level • Homogeneous reading and grade level groups do 

create common interests based on which boys and girls 

interact. But in so doing they create status hierarchies or 

rigid divisions by grade level* The creation of cbmmon 

interests that cross these barriers can be encouraged in. 

mfl^ny ways. For example: 

— Heterogeneous groups can.be formed for many purposes. 
Grouping for science, art, and social studies projects 
will create many reasons for grouping members t6 
cooperate with one another but will not create a status 
hierarchy. in the classroom. 

— Learning centers. This encourages the creation of self- 
choden groups based on common interests in particular 
subject areas. Students may form groups around 
interests in mysteries, computers, math games, poetry 
writing, art projects and so on. 

Freedom of movement . Students should be allowed as 
much freedom of movement a^ possible. Withbut freedom of 
movement it is unlikely that an integrated peer group will 
develop. As students' freedom of movement increases, the 
number of isolated and peripheral students are likely to 
decrease. Furthermore, when students have freedom of 
movement, information can flow freely through the peer 
network. Students are able to cooperate with many others in 
many different activities. 

Seating arrangements . Seating around tables encourages 
cooperation among those seated together and minimizes 
disruptions to the rest of the class' by those interacting 
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together at the same table. Free choice in seating 
encourages the development of a fluid peer network. 
Students are able to continually re-form into ne,w groups as 
their interests change. 

Activities . Multi-task and non-academic class-^task 
activities are most likely to lead to cooperative forms of 
interactions among many segments in the classroom. Students 
are likely to have changing interests and thus are likely to 
interact with a variety of others who share those interests. 
Therefore, there probably will be many bridge students and 
few isolated and peripheral students. Free movement around 
the classroom will not be disruptive to others. 
Communication among students (to help one another, to 
discuss projects, etc*) also w^l not b# disruptive to the 
rest of the class. \ * 

No one of these recommendations by itself will lead to 
an integrated peer network of students who are learning to 
cooperate with one another. The effects of each of these 
suggestions can be muted or reversed by various classroom 
conditions. For example, classrooms in which students have 
freedom of movement but in which homogeneous reading groups 
prevail are likely to have even more rigid hierarchies than . 
classrooms with homogeneous reading groups in which movement 
is restricted but where students from the different reading 
groups are evenly dispersed throughout the room. 
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It also is possible that some practices and classroom 
characteristics which normally lead to rigid hierarchies or 
many studfSnt isolates can be effectively counterbalanced by 
othW measures. For example, classrooms which- use " 
homogeneous reading, groups can counter, somewhat, the 
effects of those groups on the peer network by utilizing ^ 
heterogeneous groups in other areas. 

Every classroom is qualitatively different and has its 
unique blend of students, teachers, and resources. 
Therefore, there can be no standard plpn which can be 
implenjented in all classrooms to create a positive social 
climate. Yet, understanding how various classroom practices 
and characteristics affect students' intp/f'action patterns 
makes it. possible to plan programs Which, Cfncourage children 
to interact with many others in a positive manner and which 
discourage' the creation of hierarchies based pn sex, race, , 
social (^ass or assigned ability levels. To the extent that 
such programs are ^upcessful, the learning climate for all 
children will be enhanced. 

FUTURE RESEARCH 
This study was based on data cddlected for a larger 
project, one which had a somewhat different focus from mine. 
Furthermore, many of the central questions of my study grew 
from the observations in the classrooms. Thus, the data for 
the key research themes explored here were often incomplete 
" or* were not collected as systematically as would be 
desirable for a more definitive analysis. My research does 
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suggest how the interrelationship between a set of key 
classroom characteristics and a set of process variables 
affects student interaction patterns. One profitable line 
for future research would be to select classrooms for study 
which systematically vary along several of the key classroom 
characteristics identified here. This type of selection 
would make it possible to gain greater insight into the 
ptocesses which create various patterns of interaction. 

Growing by achievement r particularly for reading 
groups, is a classroom characteristic that should be singled 
out for more extensive study. Homogeneous grouping often 
leads to the .creation -of exclusive and elite sub-groups 
within the classroom^ Several questions need to be answered 
by furthejai^tudy. Why does this occur? Under what 
circumstances is the creation of hierarchies more or less 
likely to occur? What effects does this have on other 
aspects of classi^oom life, including effects on the 
educ^ional achievement and advancement of students? To 
what extent do peer interaction patterns outside of the 
classroom mirror group placement inside the classroom? 

I examined the amount of cross-sex interaction, in- 
reading group interaction, and cross-grade level interaction 
in multi-graded classrooms. The concepts and techniques 
developed here could be applied to studies of desegregated 
classrooms. Typically, sociometric measures have been used 
as indicators of the success or failure of desegregation as 
far as cross-race interaction is concerned. I^y study makes 
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it cleaKiij^iA actual interaction patterns must be studied. 
Questions thai mig.ht be explored include: Do the process 
variables o{5erate in the same. way for cross-race interaction 
as they do for other types of interaction? How much c^oss- 
race interaction does occur? Does the notion that more 
heterogerAous student populations decrease the salience of 
any one characteristic in students' choices af interaction 
partners hoaB true for multi-racial and multi-ethnic 
classrooms? Are the ongoing use ^of contrived groups 
suggested by the work of Cohen (1976 Slavin- (1978 ) r and 

Aronson et al. U^jl^L r^^lly necessary to achieve positive 

^- * * 
cross-r^e^ Interactions or could the manipulations of other 

'*clasVr^^^ achieve the same effects?* (Indeed, my 

work suggfl^ts that even with the types of groups used 

these researchers, other classroom .character istics mu^t be 

altered if desegregation is to be successful.) 

Most of the classrooms studied here were primary grades. 

There only was one fifth-sixth grade classroom in the ^tudy* 

Differences by age and grade -jLevel certainly neecj further 

exploration. 

Patterns of non-negative interactions were the basis of 
the networks described in this study. Other types of 
intoractions need to be examined. For example: What are 
the patterns of negative interactions? What are the 
patterns o£ helping behavior? How do other patterns of 
interaction relate to the patterns f^und in this study? How 



do classrooni characteifistics and process variables affect, 
those patterns? )• 

Finally, the techniques^developed for this study 
usefully coul^ be adopted to many othfer types of studies of 
peer groups and networks. The use of the conce|)t of ties 
and, the adaptation Of small space analyses (the J^INISSA 
program in this study) for mapping networks is a 
particularly U96ful technique. 
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APPENDIX 1 " . 

PROPORTION OF SCHOOL DAY SPENT IN VARIOUS ACTIVITIES 
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ERIC 



Non-academic Subjects 
show and tell 
information 
information 
game 
unknown 
unknown 

Academic subjects 



Non-academic siifrjects 

' Srt ^ ^ 

' art 



Academic subjects 



Warren* s Classroom 
TRANSITION 

FREE TIME 

LARGE GROUP ACTIVITIES 

♦ • 

student participation 
student participation 
no student, participation 
. student ^^.tticipation 
student participation 
no student participation 



student participation 

no student participation 

mixed type, some students 
grouped .by abilj^ty Xevel 

mixed type, some stucients 
work in small groups 



CLASS-^tASK ACTIVITIES 

- students work individually 

I stud^ts wotk in? 3mall groups 

mixed type^ some*^ students 
' gro'uped by ability level 

. / " '■ ■ 

studerffs work ihflividually 

studeivts. Wprk in^vidfeally* 
work assjLgned by ability level 

mixed type, some studeis||:s 
■ grouj^ed by ability level 



, Proportion of 
school day 

Tofal ■ 19.2% 



Total 



Total' 



Total 



Total 



1^.4:: 



1.0 
.5 

2.0 

1.3 
.4 
.7 

'5.9% 

12.0 
• 6.8 



local 



1..7 

21.0% 



1.3 
1.8 

.2 ■ 
3.3% 

11.9 
1.8 

6.1 

19.8% 



Warren's* classroom (continued) 

MULTI-TASK ACTIVITIES 



Academic subjects 



•students work individually 

mixed type, some students ^ 
grouped by academic ability 



Proportion of 
school day 



2.1 



13.3 
Total' 15.4% 



' ' 7 



ERIC 



2B2 



Non-academic subjects 
show and tell 
game 
unknown 

Academic subjects 



Bell 's tlassroom 
TRANSITION 

FRgE TIME ' 

LARGE GROUP ACTIVITIES 

student participation 
student participation 
no student participation 



.Proportion of 
school day 



students regrouped 
for reading 



students regrouped 
for reading 

students regrouped 
for math 



Non-academic subjecjts 
art 
% 



student participati6n 

no student participation , 

student participation 

mixed type, -students 
in one group engaged • 
» in large group activity 

*student participation 

CLASS-TASK ACTIVITIES ' 

' / 

v 

students work individually 



Total ll.Q'L 



Total 4.9% 



6.1 .. 
5.1 
.3' 

Total 13.5% 



.8 

1.7 

3.1 

9.8 
2.0 

Total 17.47. 



■ / • 

Total 

7 ■ ' . 



3.7 
3'. 7% 



J ■ 



V 



Bell's classroom (continued)^ 

^ CLASS-TASK AttlVltlES 



Ac^tdemic subjects 



students regt'ouped 
for reading 

students regrpuped 
for reading 

students regrouped 
for math 



studeflts work individually 



studeots wo'rk individually 

students wotk individually, 
work assigned by ability level. 



studeiits work individually 



Propartion,of 
school day 



26.3 



.6 



2.^ 



Total 36.8% 



Subject, activity, and form unknown 



Total 3, 7% 



* 1 



/ 



Non-academic subjects 
show and tell 
information 
information 
game 
art 

unknown 
unknown 

Academic subjects 



students regrouped 
for reading 



students regrouped 
for reading 

students regrouped 
for math 



Reed's Classroom , 
TRANSITION , 

FREE TIME , 

LARGE GROUP ACTIVITIES 

student participation 
student participation 
no student participation 
/^student participation 
student participation 

r ' . . . 

student participation 
no student participation 



Proportion of 
school day 



student participation , 
no student participation 

student participation 

J 

mixed type, students in 
one group engaged in 
large group activity 

student participation 



Total 23.4'; 



Total 5.5% 



Total 



. 2.7 
1.0 
.2 

4.6 
.2 
.7 
.9 

10.3% 

, 5.0 
3.7 



14.8 



Total 25.5% 




Reed'^ classroom (continued) 



Proportion bf 
school day 



Non-academic subjects 
art 

Academic subjects 



CLASS-TASK ACTIVITIES 



students work individually 



students regrouped 
for reading 

students regrouped 
for math 



Total 



stutients work individually 

students work individually, 
work assigned by ability level 

, mixed type, some students** 
'"gTotrped by ability level 

students work individually, 
work assigned by ability level' 



students work individually 



MULTI-TASK ACTIVITIES 



Total 



Academic subjects 



ad^ 



lA.O 
U.0% 

13.1 
1.2 

1.2 

.9 

16.8% 



students work individually Total 1.4% • 



'Subject, activity and form unknown \ 



Total 



3.2% 



Non^-academic subjects 
show and tell 
information 
information 
game 
unknown 



Academic subjects 



Academic sub-jects 



Ac'ademic subjects 



Gibson's Classroom 

FREE - TIME 

LARGE GROUP ACTIVITIES • 

student participation 
student participation 
' no student participation 
student participation 
unknown 



Proportion of 
school day - 



Total 



Total 



"j Total 



'student participation 

no student participation 

mixed type, students in * 
one grade level engaged .^ 
in large group activity V 



CLASS-TASK ACTIVITIES 



students work individually 
• t 

students work individually., 
work assigned by grade level 



MULTI-TASK ACTIVITIES 



students work individually 

mixed type, some students 
grouped by J ability level " 



Total 

/ ■ 



To^al 



Total 



13. ^% 



8.0% 



2.7 
.3 

2.7 
.h 
• .3" 

6.4% 

.2.0 

10.4 
13.6% 



17.4 

2.3 

1^.7% 



15.4 

23.5 
38.9% • 



NonTacademic subjects 
show and tell 
infonnation 

0 

information 
* "game 
art 

unkn;)WTi 

« 

Academic subjects 



Svrtder's Classroom 



TRANSITION 



FREE TIME 



'large group ACTIVITIES 



sturfents regrouped 
for reading 



students reg^i^ouped 
for reading 



student participation • 
student participation . 
no student participation 
student participation * 
no ^udent participation 
student participation 



student participation 

no student part iqi pat ion 

mixed type, students im 
one grade lefvel iingaged* 
in laifge group activity 



student participjition 



Lx%d typei stud 
Jne Vjrade level 
in large group 



a: 



nts in 
mgaged 
tivity 



Proportion of 
school day 




Tota4|. 



4.0 
5.2 



Synder"''55-<: lass room ( continued) 



Non-a c ademi c subjects 
art 

art 
aft 

unknown 

-J 

Academic subjects 



•GIASS-TASK ACTIVITIES 



students worK individually 

students work' individually, 
work assigned by grade level 

students work in small groups 

students work individually 



students regrouped 
for reading 



Academic subjects 



students work individually 

students work individually, 
Work assigned by grade level 

students work individually, 
work assigned by grade level 



MULTI^TASK ACTIVITIES 



studerits work individually 



Proportion of 
school day 



Total 



Total 



Total 



5.5 , 

.7 

.5 
l.A 
8.1% 

10.1 

14.3 

5.3 
29.77. 

2.0 
' 2.0% 



28: 



Non-academic subjects 
show and tell 
information 
information^ 

A-oademic subjects 



Academic subjects 



Schultz's Classroom 
TRANSITION 

" 4 

LARGE GROUE ACTIVITIES 

student participation 
Student participation 
no student participation 



Proportion of 
school day^ 



student participation 
no student participation 

MULTI-TASK ACTIVITIES 

- "i 

students work individually 

mixed type, some students 
grouped by ability level 



Total 3.1% 



1.3 
.9 

/■ . .8 
Total 3 .0% 

* 

.3 

Total 2.7%- 



2.0 

22.1 
Total 24.1% 



^Observations were conducted only in the mornings. Percentages are based 
on the total gchool day* The perc ehtages reported here indicate the 
minimum amount of time spent in these activities. 



ERJC 



Non-academic subjec 

sho\< and tell 

information 

art 

game 

unknown 

unknown 



Academic subjects 



Non-academic subjects 
art 

Academic subjects 



Academic subjects 



Rizzo's Classroom 



TRANSITION 



FREE TIME 

LARGE GROUP ACTIVITIES 

studejxt participation 
/no student participation 
student- participation 
student participation 
student participation . 
no student parte ipat ion 



student participation 

np student participation 

mi3CQd type, students in one 
grad^, level engaged j.n 
larj&e group activity 



CLASS-TASK ACTIVITIES 



students worH individually 



students work individually 

students work individually, 
assigned work by grade level 

mixed type, some student's 
grouped by ability level 



MULTI-TASK ACTIVITIES 



student's work individually 

mixed type, some students 
grouped by ability level 



Proportion of 
school day 



Total 22.7% 



Total 



Total 



Total 



Total 



Total 



Total 



8.5% 



1.5 
1*4 

.4 
1.0 

.5> . 
1.4 
6.2% 

2.3 
.8 

11.3 
14.4% 



4.9 
4.9% 

4.6 

5.3 

14.8 
24.7% 



.3 

18.3 
18.6% 
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Non-academic subjects 
show and tell 
information 
information 

Academic subjects 



Academic subjects 



Academic subjects 



ERIC 



Casey's Classroom 
TRANSITION 

FREE TIME 

LARGE GROUI^ ACTIVITIES 

student participation 
student, pa;rticipation 
no student participation 



Proportion of 
school "^day . . 



Total .12.5%' 



Total 



Total 



student part ic ligation 
no student participation 

CUSS-TASK ACTIVITIES 

students work individually 

students work individually, 
work assigned by ability level 

students work individually, 
work assigned by grade level 

students work in small groups 
MULTI-TASK ACTIVITIES 

/ ^ students work individually 

. mixed type, some students 
grouped by ability level 



/ mixed type, some students 
work in small groups 



Total 



Total 
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Total 



7.0% 



1.0 ' 
13.8 

2.0 ■ 
16.8% 

9.1 
.2 
9.3% 



12.6 

6.1 

.9 
6.5 

26.1% 



2Q.8 

6.3 

1.2 
28,3% 



